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Qotes of Recent Erposifion. 


One of the most astonishing things in the New 
Testament is the identification of Jesus of Nazareth 
with Jehovah. 
ordinary reader does not receive it. 


It is so astonishing that the 
The name of 
Jehovah does not occur, for, being counted too 
sacred for pronunciation, it had gone out of use. 
The word ‘Lord’ is used instead. And it is easy 
enough to accept the word ‘Lord’ as applied to 
Jesus, without seeing that it is the name of God. 


But if it is astonishing to the ordinary reader, it 
For the 
scholar in some measure realizes what it meant 
to a Jew of the time to give the unspeak- 
able name of the God of the Old Testament to 
a human being, to a man who had ‘come out of 
Nazareth.’ That the name ‘Jehovah’ itself was 
not used made no difference; the name ‘Lord’ 
carried all its awfulness. We sometimes say, or 
hear it said, that the early Christians did not 
realize what they were doing when they accosted 
Jesus with ‘my Lord and my God.’ No careful 
student of early Christianity says so. 


is more astonishing to the scholar. 


How were they able to do it? After many 
centuries of surprise we are now in a position to 
understand. The way was opened for them by 
the Books of Testimonies. The discovery of one 
of these books within the last year or two has 
given us the key to the mystery. 

Vot. XXXII.—No. 4.—JANUARY 1921. 


The Books of Testimonies were selections of 
passages from the Old Testament. They were 
made for the purpose of convincing the Jews that 
Jesus was the Messiah. They were the first of 
all the Christian writings, preceding the Gospels 
And when the Epistles 
and the Gospels came to be written, these Books 


of Testimonies, and especially one Testimony 


and even the Epistles. 


Book which seems in time to have superseded all 
the others, were used as the authority for finding 
the events of the life of Jesus foretold in the Old 
Testament, and for identifying Jesus Himself with 
the Old Testament Jehovah. 


In 
the Authorized Version the surprise of it is com- 


There is a passage in the Epistle of Jude. 


pletely disguised. It is disguised also in the text 


| of the Revised Version, but comes out of its dis- 


guise in the margin. The passage is the fifth 


verse. Read it according to the Revised Version 
margin: ‘ Now I desire to put you in remembrance, 
though ye know all things once for all, how that 
Jesus, having saved a people out of the land of 


Egypt, afterward destroyed them that believed not.’ 


A month ago in THE Expository TIMEs, 
Professor SOUTER spoke of the amazing versatility 
of Dr. Rendei Harris. 
equally amazing genius for discovery, and suggested 
that in the future one of the greatest of all the 


He spoke also of his 
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to Biblical 
learning would seem to be his discovery of the 
Odes of Solomon. With deference, but decidedly, 
we assert that of greater significance than that is the 


present generation’s contributions 


discovery of a Testimony Book on Mt. Athos. 
If Dr. Rendel Harris did not make the actual 
- discovery of that book, he certainly discovered and 
declared the importance of it. In the second 
part of his Testimonies (Cambridge University 
“Press; demy 8vo, pp. 150; 12s. net) he discusses 
the passage in the Epistle of Jude. 


He has no doubt that ‘Jesus’ is the correct 
reading. Not simply because it is the more 
difficult reading. The canon of textual criticism 
which says, of two readings take the more difficult 
is, like fire, a good servant but a bad master. He 
prefers the reading ‘ Jesus’ because it has excellent 
authority from the manuscripts, and especially 
because it is entirely in accord with the thought 
of.primitive or Palestinian Christianity. 


The Rev. Hubert SuHrars, M.A., Queen’s 
College, Oxford, has written a book on Zhe Gospel 
according to St. Paul (Parker ; 7s. 6d. net). It is 
a book hard to read. And if it were not for its 
first paragraph there are few who would take the 
trouble to read it. But in that paragraph Mr. 
SHEARS makes a statement which is so revolution- 
ary and yet so reasonable that the reader finds it 
necessary to proceed. 


The statement is that to St. Paul sin was not 
what we mean by sin, but wholly different. To us 
sin is due to disobedience and incurs guilt. To 
St. Paul it was due to ignorance or immaturity and 
did not incur either guilt or condemnation. God 
simply passed it over—‘winked at’ it, in the 
‘The 

but 


audacious metaphor of our English Version. 
times of this ignorance God winked at; 


, 


now 


‘The times of this ignorance’ were for the Jews 
the period from the Creation to the delivery of the 


Mosaic Law; for the Gentiles the whole history of 
the world up to the preaching of the Christian 
Gospel. When St. Paul speaks to Jews he says, 
‘Where there is no law there is no transgression,’ 
and therefore no sin in our sense. When he 
addresses Gentiles, as at Athens, he says, ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men every where to repent: be- 
cause he hath appointed a day, in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he -hath raised 
him from the dead.’ 

St. Paul’s argument to the Jews is that where 
there is no law there is no transgression, and 
where there is no transgression there is no guilt. 
But is not transgression sin, and sin transgression ? 
Transgression, says Mr. SHEARS, is sin, but sin is 
That is to say, the word which 
we usually translate ‘sin’ (duapria) does not mean 
transgression. 


not transgression. 


It cannot mean transgression until 
Now from Adam 
to Moses, says the Apostle, there was no Law. It 
was only when the Law came and was transgressed 


there is a Law to transgress. 


And in order to 
declare the difference he uses another word for the 
He 
calls it wapaBacis or rapartTwpa, transgression or 


that sin became transgression. 
sin that was commuted after the Law came. 


trespass. 

From Adam to Moses, then, there was no tres- 
pass or transgression. There was only sin, that is, 
error, ‘missing the mark.’ If men did wrong they 
did it not against God, who had given them no 
Law as yet, they did it rather against themselves. 
And whatever penalty it involved fell on themselves 
by the constitution of the world ; it did not involve 
guilt or punishment. Only when the Law came 
and sin was turned into trespass could men be 
guilty before God and deserve His righteous 


judgment. 


The penalty which fell on men in the period 
from Adam to Moses fell on them through the 
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constitution of the world and of man. 
ever, 


Not, how- 
through their original constitution. The 
world was created ‘good.’ And man was created 
‘very good.’ There could be no penalty then of 
But to the first man was set, not a law 
covering conduct, but a single command, ‘Thou 
shalt not eat of it.’ That command Adam dis- 
obeyed. He therefore to that extent was guilty of 
And he suffered for it. 


any sort. 


transgression. 


He suffered exclusion from Paradise and he 
suffered death. Exclusion from Paradise was the 
immediate punishment for his sin of disobedience. 
Death was its remoter consequence. And death 


passed upon his descendants. 


Thus death ‘reigned’ even from Adam to Moses, 
‘because of Adam’s transgression. No one else 
therefore no one 


suffered otherwise than this penalty of death, due 


transgressed, however, and 
-to the new state of the creation which Adam’s trans- 
gression had brought about. 
it was of ignorance and therefore was 


There was sin, but 
not 
Listen to three verses of the fifth 
chapter of Romans: and then to Mr. SHEars’s 


~* reckoned.’ 


interpretation of them—‘Therefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death passed unto all men for that all 
sinned ;—for until the law sin was in the world, 
but sin is not reckoned when there is no law. 
Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that did not sin after the likeness 
of the transgression of Adam’ (Ro 51214), 

That is the passage. This is the interpretation. 
‘St. Paul looked upon the period from Adam to 
Moses as one in which there was no law, and 
consequently no transgression. Yet there was sin, 
and there was its physical penalty death in which 
it reigned; but the sin was not “reckoned.” 
Most remarkable are the words, ‘‘those that did 
not sin after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
-sion.” In the case of Adam, St. Paul recognized 
transgression, the violation of a distinct command, 
“Thou shalt not eat of it.” And he held that 


that one act involved the race in sin and death 
(512), but not in transgression (514). The trans- 
gression ended then and there. Its effect remained 
as sin, moral disease leading man astray in the 
absence of any revelation of the right way. And 
the sin reigned in death even over those who were 
not involved in the guilt of the transgression. Thus 
the words, ‘‘ those that did not sin after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression,” apply to the whole 
human race in the specified period ; their purpose 
is to shew that sin in its original unconscious, 


unintentional phase brought death in its train 


even when it was not “reckoned” in the sight of 
God, even when there was no law to make it 
something more than sin. Mankind were suffering 
from a deadly disease of which they were wholly 
ignorant, and were to remain ignorant until the 
revelation made to Moses first brought man face 
to face with his true condition and involved him 
in that guilt of ¢rvazsgression from which he had 
been free hitherto both in God’s sight and in his 
, 


own. 


Now, if throughout the long period from Adam 
to Moses there was no guilt in the world and no 
condemnation, why was the Law given? Would 
not the world have been better without it? Would 
it not at least have been an easier place to live in? 
So apparently thought the translators of our 
Authorized Version, and so thought the Revisers 
after them. But so thought not St. Paul. 


Our translators, Authorized and Revised, made 
the Apostle say that the Law was given Jdecause of 
How that could be, when there 
were no transgressions as yet, it is hard to see. 
What St. Paul said was that the Law was given for 
And 
that can mean only this, that the Law was given 


transgressions. 


the sake of transgressions (xdpuv is the word). 


by Moses in order that sin, unconscious and 
therefore guiltless, might become transgression, 
conscious disobedience and therefore guilt in the 
sight of God. 


Does it look like theological beating of the air? 
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It is the thought of St. Paul and worth considering. 
Is it not the thought of the whole of the New 
Testament? How could God bring home to men 
the fact of sin, without a Law to test their conduct 
by? And how could the sinner remain guiltless, 
when once a Law was given? And how could 
grace and truth come by Jesus Christ, as St. John 
says they did, if the Law had not first been given 
by Moses? 


The comparison of one religion with another, 
once the preserve of the opponents of Christianity, 
is now become so popular that it cannot be kept 
out of the pulpit. As it was with the historical 
criticism of the Old Testament, so is it with the 
comparison between Christianity and the other 
religions of the world: the time has come when it 
must be handled in the ordinary exposition of the 
And the 


gospel. everything depends 


handling. 


upon 


The amount of attention given to it need not, 
should not, be very great. But whatever is said 
about it must be said with authority. That 
authority comes from two sources. First, an 
knowledge of the subject, giving 
And next, an assured 


accurate 
confidence to the speaker. 
conviction that there is in Christianity an essential, 
~ fundamental, unconquerable superiority over every 
other form of religion. 


An accurate knowledge of religion can be gained 
only by study. A conviction of the superiority of 
Christianity may be obtained by the recognition of 
a single outstanding fact. Christianity alone of all 
the religions of the world is an ethical religion— 
that is the fact. 

Look at it. It is mighty as truth itself and pre- 
vails. A book has been published with the title 
of Personal Religion and Politics (Murray ; 6s. net). 
The author is Canon W. H. Carnecigr, Sub-dean 
of Westminster Abbey, Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and Speaker’s Chaplain of the House 


of Commons. The title of the book is too narrow 


for its contents. Canon CARNEGIE’s purpose is to 
show, not that the religious man is a politician, 
but that he is a moral man—as moral as he is 
religious and as religious as he is moral. 


And he can be so only if he is a Christian. 
‘For while it is true to say that the Christian 
morality is distinguished by its supernaturalism, it 
is equally true to say that the Christian religion is 
chiefly distinguished by its moralism. It stands 
indeed unique in this respect. In it alone, or 
rather in the great spiritual movement of which it 
is the consummation, do we find the religious. 
sense and the moral sense developing side by side 
in intimate and increasing interdependence.’ 


It is not so elsewhere. ‘In every other ‘great 
religious movement of which history bears record — 
religion and morality parted company at an early 
and thenceforth pursued independent 


And their separation in the long run 


stage, 

careers. 
proved disastrous to both. Religion deprived of 
its moral expression and field .of activity soon 
evaporated into otherworldly quietism, or atrophied 
into ceremonialism, or degenerated into super- 
stition. Morality deprived of its religious setting 
and sanctions quickly hardened into conventional- 
ism, or became the cult of secluded cliques to: 
whose teachings the mass of men paid small heed.’ 


How does Canon CaRNEGIE account for the 
He goes back to Moses. 
sufficiently old-fashioned,’ he says, ‘to believe that 


difference ? ham 
the account which has come down to us of a 
special revelation of God’s will unfolded on Mount 
Sinai in the terms of a code of moral enactments 
is founded on historical fact; that behind it lies 
some unique occurrence altogether transcending 
the ordinary laws of mental and moral develop- 
ment.’ But he does not insist on that view of it, 
and he does not need to insist on it. For, ‘the 
fact itself cannot be gainsaid that in the life of the 
Hebrew people alone the religious and moral 
strains were from the first intermingled, and that. 
they developed in increasing interdependence.’ 


Hebraism consummated itself in. Christianity. 
Now Christianity is Christ. And the moment we 
look at the character of Christ we see religion and 
morality living and working together in indissoluble 
unity. The Roman centurion recognized it: ‘I 
also am a man under authority.’ Jesus Himself 
recognized it and that at the very beginning: ‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’ 
The recognition of Father carried with it the 
‘My Father’ and ‘my 
Father’s business’ were inseparable. 


recognition of duty. 


Here, then, is a test of the superiority of Christi- 
anity over every other religion, a test that is clear, 
comprehensible, convincing. And here also—for 
we cannot have the one without the other—is a 
test of the Christian. To know the. Father, with 
as as with Christ Himself, is to be about the 
Father’s business. 


What is the business of the Father? We find 
it in our own day, in our own land, at our own 
door. We find it in this form, in that form. To 
those who are living at this time in Scotland and 
the North of-England it appeals most openly, most 
undeniably, in the form of resistance to the traffic 
in strong drink. 

When the Royal Commission on Liquor Licens- 
ing Laws made its report, men and women who 
had not looked into the matter were startled into 
at least a momentary uneasiness. There were 
eight representatives of ‘the Trade’ on the 
Every one of them signed the 
Majority Report. And that Report contained the 
following sentence: ‘It is undeniable that a 
gigantic evil remains to be remedied, and hardly 


Commission. 


any sacrifice would be too great which would result 
in a marked diminution of this national degrada- 
tion.’ If, then, we call on the Father, who. without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every 
man’s work, how are we meeting our obligation in 
respect of this gigantic evil? Are we saying to 
those who call us Christians, ‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business ?’ 
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A man may plead that he does not see it. He 
does not see that this is such a gigantic evil. If 
he does not see it let him take the opinion of the 
They 
are not likely to have given their names to an 


leading representatives of the liquor trade. 
exaggeration of it. But where is he living who 
Let him walk down the chief 
street of one of our cities on a Saturday night. 
He will see it then. Let him choose by preference 
the night after the declaration of the poll where 
He will see it 


does not see it? 


the result has been ‘no change.’ 
then. 


Did the Bishop or DurRHAM do as much as 
that 2? 


On the eve of the polling in some of the largest 
cities in Scotland a Sunday newspaper came out 
with a statement by Dr. Hensley Henson, the 
present Bishop of Durham. It was a short state- 
ment, but ‘the Trade’ recognized the value of it 
and spread it over a compiete page of the paper. 
This was the statement: ‘Prohibition cannot be 
reconciled with the tradition of Christianity, or 


with the teaching and example of Christ.’ 


Dr. HENSON means prohibition of the drink 
trade. Read the sentence again and change one 
word init. ‘ Prohibition of the slave trade cannot 


be reconciled with the tradition of Christianity, or 
with the teaching and example of Christ.’ So it 
was said when the struggle was at its height for the 
abolition of slavery. And among the rest there 
were bishops who said it. What do we think of 


the saying now? 


« 


And yet it had more appearance of truth than 
Dr. HeEnson’s utterance. What claim has he to 
make such a statement? There is a superficial 
understanding of certain of Christ’s words and 
acts—such words as ‘ The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking,’ and such acts as the turning of 
water into wine—which has already done mischief 
enough both to Christ and to Christianity. It is 
time that men in the position of Dr. Hensley 
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Henson began to consider what these words and 
acts really signify. . 


It is time to see that Christ’s method of teaching 
was not to lay down a separate rule for every 
event. Muhammad attempted some such im- 
possibility. But even Muhammad’s regulations 
cover only a small part of life’s experiences. What 
Christ did was to lay down one rule which should 
cover every experience; and then to leave us to 


apply it to each particular experience as it comes. 


‘Thou. shalt 
It was not new. 


The rule was this: love thy 


neighbour as thyself,’ Long 
years before it had been given to the Hebrew 
More than 
that, He put new life into His followers, making it 
possible for them to apply the rule when the 
opportunity arose, even though it cost them some- 


thing to do it. 


nation. But He put new life into it. 


And His example agreed with His teaching. 
One day He was present at a wedding when the 
wine went done. The people may have been poor, 
Or more guests may have arrived than were 
expected. It was an extremely embarrassing 
situation for the bridegroom, who had to supply 
the wedding feast. In our country the shame 
would have fallen on the bride. What did Jesus 
do? Heapplied His own rule. Out of love for 


His neighbour He turned water into wine. 


Why did He not bid them drink water? 
because drinkable water was not to be had. The 


Simply 


water that He turned into wine was there for 
purifying purposes. It was because of the scarcity 
of drinking water that wine was the common drink 
of the country. 

But if the drinking of wine had been a ‘national 
degradation’ the case would have been altered. 
What would He have done then? We can see 
by what St. Paul did when a smaller matter 
became a serious question in his day. 


It was not a question of drinking; it was a 
question of eating. In St. Paul’s day it was 
customary for food to be taken into the temples 
and laid out before the idols. After a time it was. 
removed and distributed among the poor. Many 
of the Christians were poor, and they did not like 
to eat the food that had been offered to idols. St. 
Paul himself had no difficulty. To him an idol was 
nothing. But when he found that other Christians 
were troubled about it, he said that for their sakes he 
too would abstain from eating it: ‘If meat make 
my brother to offend (that is, to feel that he is not 
doing right), I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.’ 


Is that more than was to be expected of him? 
Is it more than Christ would have done? Where 
did St. Paul learn to think of such a thing? 
Where did he find the spirit to do it? 


But the Bishop or DURHAM may answer, and 
for a moment one may think that he is entitled to 
answer, that his statement was not of the right of 
any man to do as he pleased for himself, his 
statement was that no one has the right to compel 
another man to do it. His words were ‘ Prohibt- 
tion cannot be reconciled with the tradition of 
Christianity, or with the teaching and example of 
Christ.’ 


Dr. Henson was himself at one time Sub-dean 
of Westminster -Abbey and Rector of St. 
Margaret’s. Will he listen for a moment to his 
successor? ‘ As Christ drove the money-changers 
from the Temple, so His Church is bound to use 
all her influence to drive from public life men who 
sully its fountain springs by unclean practices.’ 


Those are Canon CaRNEGIE’S words. 


If there is one thing that has come clearly out 
of the elections in Scotland it is that the issue 
lies between ‘no licence’ and ‘no change.’ 
Throughout the whole country the vote for 
‘limitation’ has been nearly negligible. And it 
must be so. 
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The writer of these Notes once went over a 
distillery in the north of Scotland, on the invitation 
of the distiller, in order to see the various pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of whisky. When a 
certain vat was reached, the distiller drew particular 
attention to it. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is the place 
where the good grain is turned into poison.’ ‘It is 
considered a pleasant way of taking poison.’ ‘That 
may be,’ he answered ; ‘it is poison all the same.’ 
‘Yet you sell it?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I sell it; I do 
not drink it, however ; if other people drink it, that 
is their business ; I have nothing to do with that.’ 


Is it poison, then? That is no longer in dispute. 
Just because it is poison its sale is regulated by 
Act of Parliament. And if the sale is regulated, 
that is prohibition. All 
that remains is to consider, to consider carefully 
and in the light of Christ’s commandment (which 
the distiller had for the moment forgotten), 
whether partial prohibition is enough. 


It is partial prohibition. 


The present writer spent his ministerial life in 
two country parishes and in a great city. Soon 
after he went to one of the country parishes he 
was visited by one of the farmers. His eldest son, 
he said, had given way to drinking, and he 
wondered if the new minister could do anything 
with him. But it was too late. 
he died a drunkard. It was the minister’s first 
funeral in the parish. 


In a few months 


valpe- 


The family had consisted of the old man and 
two sons. The younger son was working on the 
farm—a large and prosperous farm. He was a 
fine-looking young man, well educated, most un- 
selfish and most gentlemanly. Every year the 
Sunday School picnic was held at that farm, 
and the farmer’s son was the secret of its 
invariable success. His way with children was 
wonderful. 


The old man called again. His second son was 
drinking. The story does not need lengthening. 
One thing, however, 
Of his 
own accord he went to an institution for some — 


Last week he died. 


It is common enough. 
is worth mentioning—the fight he made. 


months. 


Now the point is this. What would partial 
prohibition have done for those young men? 
They got their liquor in the neighbouring town. 
Suppose that all the licences in that town had 
been withdrawn except one, yet, when the craving 
was on them—a craving, let us remember, caused 
by the poisonous nature of the drink—they would 
have gone and found what they wanted in the one 
licensed place remaining. 


No doubt there still remains the other remark 
of the distiller: ‘That is their business; I have 
nothing to do with that.’ Does the BisHop oF 
DURHAM agree? 


William Sanday and Sis Work. 


By tHe Rev. ALFRED PLumMeER, D.D., FORMERLY MAsTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


First 


THE death of Dr. Sanday is the greatest loss which 
the cause of Theology, in its widest and highest 
sense, has sustained-in the present century; and 
it will be some time before those who are best 
qualified to estimate its magnitude will be able 
to do so with full judgment and accuracy. Never- 
theless, one who keenly feels the loss and has 


Paper. 


i large knowledge of the facts may be allowed 


to make some contribution towards such a 
result. Sanday’s death may be looked at from 
two opposite points of view. On the one hand, 
it may be said that, after half a century of almost 
ceaseless study and production, he passed away 
without having written a page of what was to have 
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been the great work of his life, a critical life of 


Christ, or of the by-work which was to have pre-' 


ceded or accompanied it, a Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels. The project of the life was widely known 
as his, and not many years ago the University of 
Oxford granted him a dispensation for a year from 
the duty of lecturing, to enable him to get on with 
it. He read much and thought much; but there 
was no other fruit beyond this continuation of the 
long course of preparation. The Synopsis, in which 
he was to have had the skilled help of the Rev. 
W. C. Allen, author of Sz. Matthew in the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentaries,’ was advertised 
for some years in the volumes of that series. That 
also was never really begun. Of these projected 
works we shall never see either, or know more 
than certain details which are found in the 
numerous works, very varied in size and subjects, 
which he has produced on his road to the 
unreached goal. 

On the other hand, it may be said that his life’s 
work is complete; that he has taught to all who 
are teachable, that is, all who love the truth better 
than their own preconceived ideas, the way in 
which the truth must be sought, and the spirit in 
which controversy must be conducted, by those 
whose chief aim is not mere victory in argumenta- 
tive logic, but the truth which makes one free. 
In short, we seem at the outset to have got down 
to the situation which Bishop Westcott sometimes 
regarded with so much satisfaction—‘ the bed-rock 
of a contradiction.’ 

We need both statements in order to get a 
clear and well-balanced impression ; but it is the 
second of the two that will guide us with most 
sureness towards a just estimate. The first tells 
us of the treasure which we have not got, and 
which we can never obtain in the shape in which 
he would have given it tous. The second reminds 
us of what we have got; and it may become a 
priceless and enduring possession. 

Let us suppose the cases to be reversed. Let 
us suppose that, on the one hand, we had got the 
Life of Christ and the accompanying Synopsis in 
the form in which he had hoped to give thern to 
us; and that, on the other, we had none of the 
by-products which he has hammered out for us 
in his conscientiously laborious and far-seeing 
preparation. In that case we should be incalcul- 
ably the poorer. Excellent as the final result 
‘would have been, had he been able to reach it, 


it could not have taught us what these by-products 
can teach us. It would have shown us the large 
measure of truth which he had been enabled to . 
reach; but we should be able to see only very 
imperfectly the routes and methods by which he 
had come to his conclusions. And, after all, the 
conclusions would have been his and not ours. 
As it is, it is precisely the routes and methods 
which we find so abundantly illustrated in his 
lavish output; and they teach us, if we make a 
right use of them, how to reach satisfactory con- 
clusions for ourselves. Years ago, when he was 
at Durham, an undergraduate would come to him 
with some Biblical or doctrinal problem and ask 
him for a solution, adding, by way of excuse for 
troubling him, ‘You see, sir, we look to you to 
tell us what to think about these things.’ Then 
he would reply, ‘No, my dear fellow, I am not 
here to tell you what to think. I am here to help 
you to think things out for yourselves.’ 

The insight, patience, and honesty with which 
he selected these routes and followed these methods 
were no doubt mainly the outcome of his own 
personal gifts and constitutional directness of 
character. But he owed something to the high 
quality and exceptional variety of the society in 
which at different periods of his life he moved. 
In the dedication of his second book he has told 
us of the influence of his old Headmaster, Dr. 
Pears of Repton. At Oxford he was in turn a 
member of five different Colleges. He matricul- 
ated as a commoner at Balliol. Thence he gained 
a scholarship at Corpus, where he took a First 
Class in Classics, and soon afterwards (1866) 
became a Fellow of Trinity. After a short period 
in the country living of Barton-on-the-Heath, in 
which he began to publish, he became Head of 
Hatfield Hall at Durham. The Ireland Professor- 
ship brought him back to Oxford, where he was 
elected to a tutorial Fellowship at Exeter College. 
Somewhat later, promotion to the Margaret 
Professorship made him a Canon of Christ Church. 
Thus at different times, during fifty years of 
University life, he was an intimate member of six 
different societies, five at Oxford and one at 
Durham. Add to this the series of addresses 
which he delivered in the United States and at 
Cambridge. Mention must also be made of the 
Seminar which met at his house in Christ Church 
once a fortnight during term time. Among its 
members were Sir John Hawkins, G. A. Simcox, 
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W. E. Addis, W. C. Allen, W. Temple, and others. 
Besides all these opportunities of being in constant 
touch with many of the best scholars among his 
English-speaking contemporaries, he secured for 
himself by his amazing industry a knowledge of 
what had been written in Germany during the 
past century, and was appearing there and in 
Switzerland and in France year by year, which 
. was absolutely unrivalled. A list of the foreign 
works and pamphlets to which he refers, and 
from which he often quotes largely, in his numer- 
ous works, would be a surprising document. 
Bound together in three or four hundred volumes 
they have been deposited at Queen’s College. 

All this refers to work produced down to the 
time of his resigning the Margaret Professorship 
and becoming Emeritus Professor. Even then 
he did not cease to work, although he confessed 
to a lack of energy. In conjunction with Dr. 
Burney and the Rev. C. W. Emmet he began a 


series of notes on the Lectionary. Those who | 
know Zhe Psalms Explained, by the same three | 


writers in the series of ‘Tracts on Common 
Prayer’ (S.P.C.K.), will know how valuable Z%e 
Lessons Explained is likely to be. Shortly before 


his death, Dr. Sanday wrote to the present writer | 
in high praise of Dr. Burney’s contributions to | 


this work.. : 

To a very considerable extent Sanday succeeded 
to the position which Dean Church, from the 
time when he was simply ‘Church of Oriel,’ held 
in the Church of England. In neither case was the 
position sought by the men who held it; it came 
to them unsought, and perhaps undesired. And 
it came to them because they had so many valuable 
qualities in common—candour and lucidity, dis- 


like of exaggeration and unreality, respect for | 


scientific method and exactness, sympathy with 
intellectual and religious difficulties. Both lived 
through times in which weaker minds were thrown 
into a panic through the encroachments which 
science and Biblical criticism seemed to be making 
on the Christian faith, and in which even the 
stronger ones were in perplexity as to how the 
respective claims, which seemed to be antagonistic, 
were to be reconciled. During all the troubled 
time between 1841 and 1890, Church was a kind 
of stay and standard for perturbed Churchmen. 
This was the period of commotions about Tract 
go, the Gorham Case, Zssays and Reviews (a title, 
by the way, which Church himself had anticipated), 
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Colenso, Irish Disestablishment, and the appoint 
ment of Temple to the see of Exeter, to say | 
nothing of Darwinand Huxley. In all these times 
of ecclesiastical tumult Church never lost his head 
or his courage, and his calmness spread to others. 
Many a puzzled mind found a resting-place in the 
thought, ‘I will wait and see what Church thinks 
about it.’ Even before Church died, Sanday was 
beginning to take a somewhat similar position, 
chiefly with regard to what seemed to be attacks 
on the Bible, involving denials of the inspiration 
and trustworthiness both of the Old Testament 
and of the New. The essays in Lux Mundi and 
many similar criticisms had shown that much that 
had hitherto been believed to be true respecting 
the Bible could not be believed any longer. The 
Reformers had set it up as an infallible authority 
to take the place of the medizval doctrine of the 


| infallibility of the Church; and it was demon- 


strated in various particulars that the Bible was not 
infallible. The disastrous superstition of its verbal 
inspiration, involving the doctrine that every state- 
ment contained in it must be literally true (a 
doctrine still believed by some excellent persons), 
was disproved again and again; and some were 
dreading, while others were drawing, the monstrous 
conclusion that the Bible was consequently 
worthless as a vehicle of religious truth. Sanday 
was among the foremost to show that this 
monstrous conclusion did not by any means 
follow. This he did in Zhe Oracles of God, 1891, 
and the Bampton Lectures on Jusfzration, 1893, 
and elsewhere. He showed that, if there was 
some loss in parting with the traditional Bibliolatry, 
there was far more gain in spiritual power. There 
was gain in truth, in security, and in reality.. It 
would henceforth become less and less possible 
to make private and perverse interpretations of 
Scripture and split up Christendom into petty and 
eccentric sects according as individuals accepted 
or rejected these perverse interpretations. And he 
was so large-minded and fair and conciliatory, as 
well as so obviously well-informed, that many of 
the disquieted came to rely on him as an earlier 
generation had relied on Church. ‘Let us wait 
and see what Sanday has to say about it’ was now 
the attitude of many. This fact is fully recognized 
by Mr. R. A. Knox with characteristic flippancy 
in Some Loose Stones, 1913, previous to his retire- 
ment into the Church of Rome: ‘We have to be 
reassured by a yearly statement from Dr. Sanday, 
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comparable to the weather report, as to “ What we 
may still believe.”’ Roughly speaking, Sanday has 
been in the front rank among those who have 
taught us that the Bible has been. given to us, not 
to save us trouble, but to save our souls. It does 
not supply us with infallible science or infallible 
history, subjects in which we have to find our 
way by our own industry and intelligence, but 
with infallible principles, in following which we 
can guide our footsteps according to the Reign of 
God in this world, and look forward hopefully to 
enjoying His more complete Reign in the world 
to come. , 

Sanday’s intimate friend, Professor C. H. Turner, 
has rightly said in Zhe Church Times of 24th 
September, that a most marked quality in him was 
‘his capacity, one might almost say his genius, for 
friendship.’ Perhaps few persons now living 
could say this with greater authority—the authority 
of prolonged experience. And it is most true, 
Among the friends who have passed away may be 
mentioned Edwin Hatch, H. F. Pelham, and 
above all Robert Moberly. Those who were with 
him when Moberly was on his death-bed are not 
likely to forget the intensity of his anxiety while 
life still lingered, and of his grief when it fled. 
Among those of his friends who are still alive, 
Dr. Headlam, his colleague in the monumental 
Commentary on the £fzstle to the Romans, holds 
a prominent place. There have been and are 
many others. In order to be among his intimate 
friends it was by no means necessary to hold much 
the same views as himself. In some respects the 
differences between him and Moberly were pro- 
found, as regards not only certain conclusions, but 
mental attitude. This fact, so far from causing 
difficulty, was regarded by himself as an advantage. 
He said that Moberly’s mind supplied just those 
elements in which he felt that his own mind was 
defective; between them there was all the more 
prospect of reaching the right balance. This 
remark is eminently characteristic. In discussions 
he was always anxious to understand thoroughly, 
and do full justice to, the other side,—always 
ready to yield when the other side seemed to be 
the better. Opponents could scarcely have a more 
considerate or more chivalrous adversary. In dis- 
cussions with Moberly it was a great joy to him 
when, by different routes, they arrived at approxi- 
mate conclusions. 

It is remarkable how early in life he grasped the 


principles on which the work which has been so 
distinguished in amount and quality was to be con- 
ducted. In the Preface to his first publication, 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the 
Fourth Gospel (Macmillan, 1872), he points out 
that ‘there is no limit to the efficacy of scientific 
method, if it is but faithfully and persistently 
applied,’ and predicts immense progress in the 
whole position of Theology, ‘if we could but con- 
centrate upon theological questions a small part of 
that activity which is devoted in this country 
to practical pursuits.’ This prophecy has been 
abundantly fulfilled,and Sanday himself has had 
a large share in producing the fulfilment. He 
suggests that historical or critical questions should 
be taken one by one, with a view to reaching some 
conclusion respecting each, or at least seeing 
how far a definite conclusion is attainable. When 
plenty of these facts have been scientifically ascer- 
tained, there will be sure ground for a general 
gradual advance. His first work is a contribution 
towards this end. It is an attempt, in one import- 
ant particular, ‘to institute a searching examination 
of the documents, so as to discover their true 
nature and value.’ 

Thirty-seven years later he said of this ‘ youthful 
production’ that he was not ashamed of it, but 
that at the present time (October 1909) it would be 
‘very much out of date.’ That need not mean 
that even now it has entirely lost its value. At 
any rate that is not the view of second-hand book- 
sellers, who sometimes ask sixteen shillings for it, 
No doubt there are some positions in the book 
which half a century of criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel have rendered less tenable, or even un- 
tenable, and which Sanday himself has either 
abandoned or restated with less certainty. But 
there are some, and those important ones, which 
he has continued to maintain, and with no less 
firmness ; ¢.g. that the beloved disciple, or posszbly 
some one who was most intimate with him and 
could write in his name, was the writer of the 
Gospel; that the traditional belief that the beloved 
disciple was the son of Zebedee, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, has been shown by Dr, Drummond to be 
a tenable and even probable hypothesis; that 
chap. 21, with the exception of the two last verses, 
is an appendix added by whoever wrote the pre- 
ceding chapters; and that the First Epistle of St. 
John is also by the same writer. On all these 
points one may follow him with satisfaction, and 


on most of them with conviction ; all the more so 
when we find a critic so thorough and so unbiassed 
by tradition as Dr. Percy Gardiner declaring that 
the Fourth Evangelist ‘regards himself as com- 
missioned to give to the Church the testimony of 
an eye-witness of the events which he records,’ 
and that his Gospel is ‘professedly historical and 
in parts full of genuine historic tradition,’ and that 
‘we have much reason for believing that the Gospel 
was written by a disciple of John the Apostle,’ also 
for believing that chap. 21 and the First Epistle 
are by the Evangelist, whoever he may have been 
(The Ephesian Gospel, pp. 53, 61, 65, 74, 79, 83). 
In the two volumes of his Via Media (1877), 
Cardinal Newman, who may certainly be regarded 
as one of the most consummate controversialists of 
the nineteenth century, crosses swords with himself 
and endeavours to answer the arguments which he 
had urged against the Church of Rome forty years 
earlier, when he was a member of the Church of 
England. Of course Protestants might be sus- 
pected of being preiudiced; but not a few critics 
of this apologetic work were of opinion that on 
various particulars the attack of the Anglican was 
superior to the Roman defence. Somewhat simi- 
larly there are one or two particulars in which 
quite friendly critics are inclined to think that the 
position which Sanday took in his first work is 
stronger than that which he thought that he was. 
compelled to take in his latest ones, especially 
with regard to certain miracles. In 1872, respect- 
ing the Miracle at Cana, he wrote: ‘The miracle 
may have, and probably has a symbolical meaning ; 
but if so, this must not be laid to the account of the 
Evangelist and in no way invalidates his testimony. 
The description is throughout that of actual occur- 
rence. The details on which stress is laid are not 
those which lend themselves to allegory... ., 
These considerations strongly tend to make us 
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believe that the miracle in connection with which 
they occur is real’ (pp. 51, 52). Respecting the 
Feeding of the 5000 he wrote: ‘Those who look 
upon the question of miracles as foreclosed on 
a priort grounds are compelled to violate all the 
canons of historical evidence, or else to fall back 
upon rationalizing expedients that are considerably 
more incredible than miracles. . . . I feel com- 
pelled to believe in the truth of the general narra- 
tive—because of its consistency, because of its 
marvellous and transcendent originality, because 
of the utter impossibility to account for it either by 
conscious or unconscious invention’ (p. 126). 
Respecting the Raising of Lazarus he wrote: ‘I 
prefer to abide by the ordinary canons of historical 
evidence ; and if we confine ourselves to these, the 
evidence for miracles is abundant and conclusive. 
Not least so is it with reference to the Raising of 
Lazarus. An unbiassed reader coming to this 
narrative and putting its miraculous character for 
the moment out of sight would naturally conclude 
that it was history of a very high order, and that 
it bore all the marks and signs of having been 
written by a person who had been present at the 


| occurrence himself’ (p. 182). 


It may perhaps be admitted that the criticism: 
which has accumulated during the last forty years 
would require somewhat more moderation in tone 
in the judgments just quoted. But in substance 
they still hold, and have not yet been proved to be 
erroneous. If they do not amount to proof, neither 
do the arguments by which we are urged to dis- 
credit them. It is by no means certain that the 
distinction drawn between miracles which are 
supra naturam and miracles which are contra 
naturam is real; and if it is not, then the reason 
for rejecting the latter class, while we accept the 
former, falls to the ground. But this subject must 
be left for a future paper. 


Ziterature. 


DENNE Y. 


Sir WittiaAM Rogpertson NICOLL has published 
a selection of the letters received by him from 
Dr. Denney during a friendship of more than a 
quarter of a century’s duration.  Leéters of 


Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, 
1893-1917, is the title (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
8vo, pp. xlili, 270; 7s. 6d. net). 

It is a book to be read at a sitting—however 
long the sitting. To know Denney and to know 
the books and men Denney discusses is to be 
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more than interested in it. What does it do for 
Dr. Denney himself? Professor Robert Mackintosh 
has written a book on the Atonement in which he 
says of Dr. Denney: ‘That imperious theologian 
reminds a reader constantly of the Gladstonian 
temperament and temper—so preternaturally clear 
in seeing what it sees ; so impatiently contemptuous 
of those who dare to observe anything which the 
Master-mind had not detected.’ Is that the Denney 
of the letters? Take this on Professor Kirsopp 
Lake: ‘I enclose one or two reviews, including 
one, a little longer than so short a book usually 
gets, on Lake on the Resurrection. We have 
enough and to spare of the kind of man’ who 
splits the world into two unrelated sections called 
historical and spiritual, but mostly they do not 
quite realize what they are doing. The odd thing 
in Lake is that he has some perception of it, yet 
does not seem to mind. ‘‘To think that he 
should know what he is, and be that he is”—it 
is a spectacle, if not for men and angels, for 
philosophers and Christians to wonder at.’ Take 
this on Professor Sanday: ‘I enclose a notice of 
Sanday’s book, which I found here when I came 
home. It was an evil hour for Sanday when he 
took Moberly and Du Bose for philosophers, and 
now that he has gone in for William James and 
Myers he is past praying for.’ Those are the short, 
sharp decisions that give colour to the ‘imperious 
theologian’ idea. But there are other decisions 
than those. 

On the Person of our Lord, Dr. Denney was to 
the very end feeling his way, and this book shows 
that he knew it. ‘I dread ways of putting the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, which do nothing 
but challenge contradiction. “Jesus is God” 
seems to me one of these provocative ways, and 
therefore I avoid it. It has the same objection- 
ableness in my mind as calling Mary the mother 
of God.’ Yet Dr. Denney accepted the Fourth 
Gospel, and with it Thomas’s ‘My Lord and my 
God.’ 

The editor has a fine appreciation—frank and 
emotional. But he will allow us to say that the 
very best thing in the book is the section entitled 
‘Memories of a Student.’ This is written by 
Professor James A. Robertson of Aberdeen. 
Its sanity, its simplicity, its loyalty, its very 
language—all are excellent. Read this de- 
scription of a single scene: ‘I remember very 
vividly how, once, in the class, he was warning 


us solemnly against the employment of sarcasm 
in the pulpit. ‘ Sarcasm,” says Carlyle, “is 
the language of the devil.” A pause, while 
the lips hesitated, moving with the burden of a 
momentarily suppressed aside. Then he let it go: 
“And one might almost say it was Carlyle’s 
mother tongue.” The class laughed unrestrainedly ; 
subsided ; then was swept by a second wave of 
merriment. The Professor’s own gravity collapsed 
—one of the few times, almost the only time, 
he descended, in the class, from the academic 
pedestal. He laughed very self-consciously. It 
was a witty stroke in itself; but in the very act 
of condemning sarcasm, he had been detected 
perpetrating a sarcasm himself—“ hoist,” by his 
own hand, “ with his own petard.”’ 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


Three of the most valuable books in the study 
of Religion are entitled Zhe Tshi-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of 
the Gold Coast,and The Yoruba-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast. Aljl these books were written 
by Lieut.-Col. A. B. Ellis, and they are in constant 
use. Now there will be added to them a fourth 
book, entitled Zhe Lla-speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia (Macmillan ; 2 vols., illustrated ; 50s. net). 
The authors are Edwin W. Smith and Andrew 
Murray Dale. 

The new book has the immediate and manifest 
advantage over Col. Ellis’s volumes, that it is 
illustrated. It is illustrated profusely and expen- 
sively. And the illustrations are not merely 
ornamental. They are selected for their scientific 
value. Every plate makes more intelligible, and 
of course more easily remembered, the description 
of person or custom, of implement or edifice, 
which is given in the text. 

The authors have worked, and for the most 
part written, independently. But they have con- 
sulted one another throughout. This opportunity 
of consultation is another count in their favour. 
But the most agreeable feature of the book, and 
the most scientifically valuable, is the sympathy 
they have both had with the natives among whom 
they did their work. They write for experts in 
anthropology, but—‘ At the same time we wish to 
say that we have studied the Ba-ila, not as curious 
zoological specimens, but as fellow men and 
women}; our interest in them is far from being 
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academic. We have devoted some of our best 
years to their improvement. We believe them 
to be a people of great capacity, who with sympa- 
thetic, patient, firm guidance may advance very 
far. And in writing our book we have had our 
successors in view, whether magistrates or 
missionaries. They will take up their labours 
at a more advanced point than that at which we 
could commence ours; we trust their success will 
be proportionately greater than ours. It is a 
doctrine commonly enough taught in these days, 
but (if we may assume the preacher’s gown for a 
moment) we would like here to emphasise its 
truth on all who follow us. We would say to 
‘them : learn to look at the world through the eyes 
of your people, make their language and ways of 
thinking as much as possible your own, saturate 
yourself in their folklore. If your studies in pre- 
paration for your present task have had to do 
with law and theology, let your mind now be 
given to the people, and study them with an 
ardour equal at least to that you gave to your 
professional studies. And withal, do not forget 
that these Ba-ila are flesh and blood and soul as 
you and we are. It is to help you and so help 
the Ba-ila that we have chiefly written this book.’ 

There was a time when such an avowal would 
have been taken as a confession of incompetence. 
Now, however, it will be reckoned for righteous- 
ness. We have passed that evolutionary stage in 
the study of any subject at which the utmost 
distance and detachment was considered to be 
necessary for the most accurate results. 

But we must enter the book. The fourth part 
(there are five parts in all) deals with Religion. 
The first chapter of that part deals with Dynamism. 
What is Dynamism? ‘In the earlier chapters of 
this book we have used the words magic, magical, 
as convenient expressions for the mysterious 
elements in life; but we prefer not to use the 
words in this connection. And that for two 
reasons. They are ambiguous in meaning, and 
they appear to convey the sense of something 
inferior, illicit, bad. Nor for similar reasons do 
we use that other term so commonly employed 
in descriptions of African races: Fetishism. We 
prefer the word Dynamism, because the beliefs 
and practices we wish to include under it have 
not necessarily any evil intention, and because it 
expresses simply what we believe to be the nature 
of their belief and practice—the belief in, and 


the practices associated with the belief in hidden, 
mysterious, super-sensible, pervading energy, powers, ' 
potencies, forces. We may call them what we 
please; there is no need to be more definite than 
the Ba-ila are themselves; the more vague the 
name we give to the dunamis the nearer we shall 
come to the Ba-ila conception. We may call it 
X, or use the word Od: the name does not 
matter, as long as we recognise the existence and 
nature of the belief itself.’ 

That paragraph should be enough to enable 
any one to see how great the distance is between 
the old ideas of native religion entertained, not 
only by missionaries but by the best accredited 
scholars, and the new understanding and attitude. 

But again: The X (or the Od, if a word is 
better than a letter) pervades everything. ‘ Usually 
it is quiescent. In itself it is neither good nor 
bad; it is amoral, neutral; but it can be tapped 
by people and turned to use—to ‘evil use or 
good according to the intention of the person 
who uses it. The danganga, basonzhi, and balozhi 
are those who have the secret of manipulation. 
The danganga can draw out the forces contained 
in various plants and other things and put them 
to beneficent purposes, as in curing the sick and 
making amulets and talismans; or to maleficent 
purposes, as when they provide the warlock with 
death-dealing drugs. The dasonzhi can tap the 
forces, and by their means look into the future 
and discover things unknown; they are uniformly 
beneficent in intention. On the other hand, the 
balozhi draw on these mysterious energies to 
plague and destroy their fellow-men. 

‘The only thing in civilisation which we can 
compare with this conception is electricity. We 
are to imagine all things charged with something 
as mysterious and pervasive as electricity. Like 
electricity, it can be utilised for legitimate ends: 
but it is a perilous thing to mishandle. For any 
rash or ignorant person to come into contact with 
a live wire is, as we know, dangerous. And, we 
suppose, a person could be so charged with 
electricity that he would be a danger to any one 
touching him. So in the minds of the Ba-ila is 
it with this immanent energy.’ 


BERGSON. 


If all the philosophers were as easily understood 
(and as well worth understanding) as Henri 
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Bergson, how pleasant, and surely how profitable 
-also, would be the reading of philosophy. But 
the volume of lectures and essays which Professor 
H. Wildon Carr has translated, is the easiest and 
the most immediately instructive of all the books 
by Bergson which have been published in this 
country. Its title is Mind-Energy (Macmillan ; 
Sv0, Pp. X, 244; “os. het). 

In the very beginning of the book the translator 
arrests our attention by announcing a revolution 
in physics and in psychology. ‘A revolution’ 
is Professor Wildon Carr’s own word: ‘A revolu- 
tion has overtaken the general concept of the 
nature of physical reality. This is due to the 
development of the electro-magnetic theory of 
matter. In modern physics we may say that the 
old concept of stuff has been completely displaced 
by the new concept of radiant energy.’ 

‘An analogous change,’ he then says, ‘has 
gradually meanwhile pervaded the whole science 
of psychology. In recent years we have witnessed 
the opening up of a new and long-unsuspected 
realm of fact to scientific investigation, the un- 
conscious mind. The very term seemed to the 
older philosophy to imply a latent contradiction, 
to-day it is a simple general description of re- 
cognized phenomena. Just as a dynamic concept 
of physical reality has replaced the older static 
concept in the mathematical sciences, and as this 
has long found expression in the term energy, so 
a dynamic concept of psychical reality has replaced 
the older concept of mind which identified it with 
awareness or consciousness, and the physical 
analogy suggests energy as the most expressive term 
for it.’ In other words, the older psychology studied 
consciousness, the newer studies unconsciousness. 

But to Bergson. The essays are independent, 
but every one of them touches a living issue. 
Life and Consciousness, the Soul and the Body, 
Psychical Research, Dreams, Recognition, In- 
tellectual Effort, Brain and Thought—these are 
their subjects. On Dreams he is explicit. The 
‘mind is loose, off the hinge, there but not regula- 
tively there, and so any sound will send it off on 
any representation. ‘I dream that I am on a 
platform, addressing an assembly. A confused 
murmur arises at the back of the auditorium. It 
increases. It becomes a muttering, a roar, a 
frightful tumult. At length there resounds from 
all parts, bursting out in regular rhythm, the cry,— 
Out! Out! At this moment I become suddenly 


awake. . A dog is barking in a neighbouring garden, 
and with each Wow! Wow! of the dog the cry 
Out ! Out! seems to be identical.’ 

Bergson is in sympathy with psychical research, 
and he believes that in that way, or in some 
other way, we shall yet become certain, scientifically 
certain, of the fact of immortality. ‘If there be 
a beyond for conscious beings, I cannot see why 
we should not be able to discover the means to 
explore it. Nothing which concerns man is likely 
to conceal itself deliberately from the eyes of man. 
Sometimes, moreover, the information we imagine 
to be far off, even infinitely distant, is at our side, 
waiting only till it pleases us to notice it. Recollect 
what has happened in regard to another beyond, 
that of ultra-planetary space. Auguste Comte 
declared the chemical composition of the heavenly 
bodies to be for ever unknowable by us. A few 
years later the spectroscope was invented, and 
to-day we know, better than if we had gone there, 
what the stars are made of.’ 


SLAVERY AND AFTER. 


Mr. Stephen Graham is a traveller. He has 
travelled over many lands, and, as a traveller 
should, on his feet. Latest of all he has travelled 
over the Southern States of America. He travels 
with a purpose, not for pleasure, though he enjoys 
travelling, but for instruction—for our instruction 
who cannot travel. And he has, beyond most 
of his contemporaries, the power of imparting his 
instruction. He can write with unfailing interest 
and even charm. 

He has travelled over the Southern States of 
America in order to be able to tell us about the 
coloured inhabitants of those States. Children of 
the Slaves he calls them and his book (Macmillan ; 
8vo, pp. 315, 12s. net). He has heard, we have 
all heard, rumours of ostracism, injustice, even 
lynching—of lynching on the increase, of the year 
Ig1g as One of the blackest—and he went to find 
out what truth there is'in these rumours. : 

It is an uneasy story he tells. ‘Throughout 
the whole of the South it is impossible to eat or 
drink with a coloured man or woman.’ He quotes 
examples of injustice of all sorts—distressing 
enough some of them. But he finds compensa- 
tions, and even the negroes themselves find com-: 
pensations. He listened to a negro orator. The 
orator said: 
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‘A coloured man has got to be much more 
careful in this country than a white man. He'll 
be more heavily punished for the same crime. 
If he gets into a dispute with a white man he’s 
bound to lose his case. So he won’t get into the 
dispute. (Zaughter.) Where a white man gets 
five years’ imprisonment the Negro gets put in the 
electric chair. Where the white man gets six days 
he gets two years. If a white man seduces a 
coloured girl she never gets redress. If the other 
thing occurs the Negro is legally executed, or 
lynched. What is the result of all that inequality ? 
Why, it is making us a more moral, less criminal, 
less violent people than the Whites. Once at a 
mixed school they were teaching the black and 
white boys to jump. The white boys jumped and 
the black boys jumped. But when it was the 
black boys’ turn the teacher always lifted the 
jumping-stick a few inches. What was the con- 
sequence? Why, after a while, every coloured 
boy in that school could jump at least a foot 
higher than any white boy.’ 

The tales of lynching are terrible. What is the 
solution of the problem? ‘The colour issue will 
never be settled by all Negroes becoming Whites. 
It seems clear also that it cannot be solved by all 
men becoming mulattoes. There seems to remain 
just one obvious solution, and that is in distinct 
and parallel development, equality before the law, 
and mutual understanding and tolerance.’ 

Perhaps the abolition of slavery was a mistake? 
Perhaps it was not. You go and read Stephen 
Graham on that. And then apply it to the present 
problem. 


THE COMTIST CALENDAR. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued a new, revised 
and enlarged, edition of Zhe Mew Calendar of 
Great Men (8vo, pp. xxiv, 708; 30s. net). It 
contains biographies of the 559 worthies of all 
ages and nations in the Positivist Calendar of 
Auguste Comte. It is edited by Frederic Harrison, 
S. H. Swinny, and F. S. Marvin. 

‘The book was first published in 1892, having 
been projected in 1883 by the Newton Hall 
Committee, to illustrate the general theory of 
historical development put forth in various works 
by Auguste Comte. His entire scheme of Socio- 
logy is based on a sense of the unity of human 
evolution. And with a view, he has told us, to 
impress visually on the public mind a general 
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conception of the Past, and to revive the sense of 
continuity in the ages, he published in April 1840, 
a sheet which he described as the ositivist 
Calendar, “or concrete view of the preparatory 
period of man’s history.” It was avowedly pro- 
visional, intended specially for the Nineteenth 
Century, and for Western Europe. Therein he 
arranged a series of typical names, illustrious in all 
departments of thought and power, beginning with 
Moses and ending with the poets and thinkers 
of the first generation of the nineteenth century. 
The greatest names were associated with the 
months; 52 other great names with the weeks; 
and one worthy was given to each day of the year, 
less important types being in many cases substituted 
for those in Leap Year. There are in all 559 
names of eminent men and women in. this 
Calendar, distributed into four classes of greater 
or less importance ; they range over all ages, races, 
and countries ; and they embrace Religion, Poetry, 
Philosophy, War, Statesmanship, Industry, and 
Science. 

‘The present volume is a collection of condensed 
biographies of all the 559 persons thus selected 
as types of the general advancement of civilisation. 
Each biographical notice varies in fulness accord- 
ing to the importance of each name. The main 
object has been to give an estimate of the effective 
work of each, and his contribution to civilisation— 
the facts of the life being stated sufficiently to 
explain oe place he occupies in the sum of human 
progress.’ 

The author of each biography signs the biography 
with his initials. There are sixteen authors, in- 
cluding the three editors; and it is noticeable 
that ten of them are dead. The best known are 
Professor Beesly, Professor Desch, and Sir Godfrey 
Lushington. One of the contributors, Mr. G. P. 
Macdonell, M.A., died in early manhood. Had 
he lived he would probably have been as well 
known as any of them, so at least his celts) and 
industry gave promise. 


COLUMBA. 


There has been some important work done on 
Columba recently, but a thoroughly modern and 
attractively written life was only made all the more 
conspicuously necessary. The book that one felt 
the need of has been written by Miss Lucy 
Menzies— Saint Columba of Lona: A Study of his 
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Life, his Times, and his Influence (Dent; 8s. 6d. 
net). 

Miss Menzies does not appear to have had any 
particular kind of reader in mind, wisely believing 
that all readers enjoy good writing even though 
all are not able to appreciate honest research and 
accurate delineation. It is the man or woman 
therefore who knows the subject best who will 
find the fullest enjoyment in the book, but by 
many others it will be remembered as their happy 
introduction to one of the very finest men and 
one of the very fairest enterprises in the history 
of Christianity. 

Miss Menzies brings out clearly one important 
fact—the fact that Columba’s Christianity was an 
amalgam of Christianity and heathenism. ‘Celtic 
heathenism,’ she says, ‘was not uprooted, it was 
only modified, and as there was no violent up- 
heaval, many heathen practices were carried over 
into the Christian Church: the Christians altered 
the point of view which governed them, the sign 
of the Cross “sained” them and they were thus 
adapted to the new faith. As Columba appropri- 
ated the places of worship the Druids had used, it 
seems probable that the lands and property of the 
Druids ultimately fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tian missionaries who supplanted them. When a 
Highland chief was convinced that the Christians 
had more power and knowledge than the Druids, 
and when he adopted the Christian as his adviser, 
he would naturally make over to him any lands or 
moneys the Druid had held in respect of his office. 
- And so with spiritual things: the Christians fell heir 
to many practices and rites of Celtic heathenism.’ 

Then follow examples. Take one example: 
‘ Offering the gods gifts of food was a common way 
of craving their favour, and this pagan custom per- 
sisted long into Christian times. At Iona till the 
end of the eighteenth century, on the midnight 
before Maundy Thursday, the Great Gruel was 
thrown into the sea at Machar, that the sea in 
return might cast up sufficient sea-weed to manure 
the land for the ploughing. ‘“‘ As day merged from 
Wednesday to Thursday, a man walked out into 
the sea up to his waist and poured out the offering 
of gruel, chanting his incantation : 


O God of the sea 

Put weed in the drawing-wave 
To enrich the ground, 

To shower on us food.” 


| Then all the people took up the tale, singing the 
stave.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Dr. James Bissett Pratt, Professor of Philosophy 
in Williams College, has published a psychological 
study of Zhe Religious Consciousness (Macmillan ; 
8vo, pp. viii, 488). From the beginning to the 
end of the book he is considering whether or not 
psychology as a science can account for all that is 
known as religious experience. And he could not 
be occupied with a question that is more serious. 
For we are coming more and more to rely upon 
our experience as the proof for us of the being and 
attributes of God ; and if that experience is a mere 
matter of brain disturbance, where is our confidence? 

What answer does Professor Pratt give? His 
answer is that psychology is really not a science. 
Let it say what it chooses to say about nerves and 
notions, it does not know enough about the human 
being to say anything with certainty. It is a 
wonderful admission from a professional psycho- 
logist. His words are worth recording: 

‘The ‘‘Laws of Psychology” can hardly be 
stated explicitly without a wink, and I sometimes 
| feel that modern psychologists are in much the 
same predicament as the augurs of Cicero’s time. 
For there is an undeniable chasm, not only between 
mathematics and the physical sciences, but also be- 
tween physics and psychology. And there are many 
philosophers and psychologists — and it would 
seem a steadily increasing number of them—who 
believe that there is a reason for this chasm. For 
in the opinion of these thinkers the object which 
psychology studies is in nature essentially different 
from the object of the physical sciences. Psychol- 
ogy, in fact, seems to be a mixture of two sciences, 
or to have at least a two-fold subject-matter. It is 
in part a description of certain psychical processes 
which are directly connected with certain physio- 
logical processes .and which therefore obey the 
laws of the bodily mechanism; and it is also a 
description of the way in which persons usually think 
and act. Such a view of the task of psychology is, 
I confess, not the orthodox view in most psycho- 
logical circles, but it is a view held by many 
individual psychologists and philosophers, and one 
which (whatever else may be said of it) is essenti- 
ally empirical, undogmatic, and close to the facts.’ 

‘May it not then perhaps be,’ he adds, ‘ that the 
| mystics are the seers of our world, and that whenever 
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they open the eyes of their souls, the Eternal Light 
pours in; and that though we blind ones learnedly 
‘describe, generalize, and explain their experience 
by regular psychological laws which take account 
only of the psycho-physical organism, still the light 
is really there and the mystic apprehends it 
directly, even as he says? This question is not 
for psychological discussion. But I think we may 
say at least this much: that while the psychology 
of religion must have a free hand, and while it is 
_ hopeless to look to it for a proof of anything trans- 
cendent, nothing that it can say should prevent 
the religious man, who wishes to be perfectly loyal 
to logic and loyal to truth, from seeing in his own 
spiritual experiences the genuine influence of a 
living God.’ 


THY 

The islands in the Pacific which together go by 
the name of Fiji are inhabited by many races. 
For after their discovery, and especially after the 
discovery of sandal-wood in them, still more after 
the discovery .of a way of exporting good sugar 
from them, they were invaded by men of all 
varieties of race and character. The natives would 
not work : somebody had to do the work instead. 

Now ‘these new classes of residents thus intro- 
duced have never in any way tended to amalga- 
mate with the Fijians, who remain apart in their 
own, often remote, villages; and at best furnish a 
few temporary hands for coconut cultivation and 
similar congenial jobs—always of a temporary 
character.’ 

Are they good for nothing, then? Listen. 
When the war broke out Fiji was in imminent 
danger from the German Pacific squadron, ‘and, 
despite the fact that all the white folk who could 
possibly get away, rushed across to Europe, every 
effort was made to improvise defences. The 
Natives were at least as eager and anxious to help 
as any other class of the population; it was com- 
paratively easy to keep them in the islands for 
home defence, though it was by no means their 
own wish not to repair to the ‘‘ homeland,” as they 
too had come to regard England, for service there ; 
but they poured out their money, to an astonishing 
extent, and helped in every other possible way. 
And as soon as volunteers had been called for, for 
a native labour corps to go ‘“‘home,” the response 
was so great that selection was the only difficulty. 
And those who were selected, distinguished them- 
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selves, according to the military authorities under 
whom they served at home, not only as the best 
workers of any body of natives that came home, 
but also as the best behaved, and the most 
amenable to discipline.’ 

Miss Agnes Gardner King went to Fiji for health. 
Being of an inquiring mind and an artist, she 
collected enough about the Fijians (the real 
Fijians) to make a book and illustrate it. The 
illustrations are quite unique—an occasional full- 


' page sketch, more often a little bit in the midst of 


the type — always individual, interpreting. She 
could not speak Fijian, but she had with her one 
who had lived her life among the people and had 
an entrance into their homes and their hearts. 
The book is Js/ands Far Away (Sifton; 8vo, 
pp. xxvii, 256; 18s. net). 

Of her stories the most terrible is that of the 
village which offended a great Chief, and was 
condemned to extinction. One house was taken 
every year. The inmates were clubbed and eaten, 
the house was burned. Year after year, one every 
year, and only one house escaped. Miss King 
got the story from a woman who had lived in it. 

And now? Do not pretend to be able to speak 
about the worthlessness of Missions till you read 
this book. ‘The author of it was just as others who 
hear of missions as a far-away fancy of some good 
people—they are really good people, are they not? 
—and then she came, saw, and was conquered. 

She saw that the native Christian pastor has 
some work to do: ‘Suddenly I was startled by the 
very barbaric sound of the beating of the “ali,” 
the famous wooden drum of Fiji, which in the old 
days used to summon the people to the horrible 
cannibal feasts. I had seen the drums lying in 
the village; they looked like great pig-troughs, 
hollowed out of a tree trunk, and I had been told 
what they were, but had never heard them till that 
night. The dull, penetrating half-musical thud 
sent a shiver down my back, and I looked round 
to see what was to happen. The people in the 
room had all assumed reverential attitudes, and 
were quietly waiting. Presently the leaves at the 
door rustled and a tall figure stepped in. It was 
the native missionary, who with the rest. of the 
people had been away at the funeral feast. He 
was dressed in a clean white shirt and sulu, and 
was a handsome, well-made man, very dark and 
with bushy hair, but with a singularly sweet expres- 
sion. He raised his hand in benediction, and the 
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people bowed devoutly. Then he squatted on 


the floor among us, and the whole company joined | 


in singing, in Fijian, the hymn—“ Abide with me ” 
—and never did the beautiful old hymn seem 
more beautiful. It was sung in pafts, with perfect 
precision, the rich voices of the men blending in 
sweet harmony with the clear, ringing voices of the 
women and boys; I felt I should like to listen to 
it for ever. The native missionary then read a 
portion of scripture and offered a prayer, the people 
all kneeling with their foreheads on the ground. 
After another hymn had been sung he went away 
as silently as he came, and entered the next house. 
He goes round thus to each house, and this 
beautiful little service takes place every night. 
No worship has ever impressed me so much, 
though I have heard fine music with well-trained 
choirs in many of the world’s most famous 
cathedrals, where great preachers have expounded 
the Word of God. This simple service touched a 
deeper chord.’ 


LHESPHILOSOPAY OF TINE ART. 


Whatever we may think of Hegel’s theory of the 
State—and the practical result of it in the War has 
made us think rather meanly of it—we cannot 
withhold our admiration from the thorough way in 
which he works it out. He works out his theory 
of Fine Art as thoroughly. And although we may 
be not one whit surer that it will stand in the evil 
day, there has as yet been no sufficient test put 
upon it to make us refuse our admiration to the 
theory itself. 

Hitherto, indeed, the great obstacle has been the 
difficulty of comprehending it. Any philosophical 
student who gave the time to it could perceive the 
grandeur of its outline. But the immense propor- 
tions of it, and the difficulty of the language used 
to express it, have been enough to let it 


Sink into the depths without a groan, 
Unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 


It is true, Professor Bernard Bosanquet, our 
only remaining out-and-out Hegelian, translated 
the introduction some time ago, an introduction 
which ‘covers summarily the whole range of the 
fine arts—symbolic, classic, and romantic art ; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and music; 
showing the manner in which the same problem 
was dealt with in different ages and with different 
vehicles of expression.’ But it is to the honour of 


Mr. F. P. B. Osmaston, B.A., that he has had the 
patience to translate into English the whole of 
Hegel’s Vorlesungen iiber die Aesthetik, and it is 
to the honour of Messrs: Bell & Sons that they 
have issued the translation in four attractive volumes 
with the title of Zhe Philosophy of Fine Art (crown 
8VO, PDp., X3il,, 405.5 Xlll, 4OT } XVs, A305.X1%, 13508 
25S. net). 

It is translated well. And that word ‘ well’ has 
a weight to carry. Who would have translated it 
better? Some one who knew the common tongue 
of Hegel’s countrymen as well as the philosophical 
language of Hegel? Mr. Osmaston knows the 
philosophy and the philosophical language. And 
he has never considered time or strength ill spent 
which at last gave him a closely approximate mean- 
ing of a difficult passage in a closely approximate 
English rendering. 

As we read the book we read the footnotes also. 
They are not long, and they are not numerous. 
But they are essential. For again and again in a 
footnote the translator lets us share his perplex- 
ity and reconsider his rendering. ‘By Witzsighett 
I presume Hegel means oddity and funniness of 
every kind—perhaps “humorous eccentricity ” 
would interpret it.’ The sentence is: ‘The con- 
figuration of sculpture must, however, entirely 
proceed from the pure spiritual energy of an 
imagination and thought that denudes its content 
of all the haphazard features of personal life and 
bodily presence; it must have no leanings for 
idiosyncracies, or any place for the mere emotion, 
desire, and variety of accidental impulse and 
pleasantry.’ 

And then occasionally, in a footnote, Hegel is 
corrected by his translator, and the correction will 
stand. In one place Raphael is contrasted with 
the earlier Italian painters as somewhat ‘inferior 
in depth, power, and ideality of expression, while 
he surpasses them in the technique of his craft, in 
the beauty of vital grouping, in draughtsmanship 
and the like.’ On which Mr. Osmaston footnotes 
thus : 

‘The above passage is open to criticism. Hegel 
hardly makes allowance for the fact that the 
defective technique, so far as it is defective, of the 
earlier masters, was mainly due to their state of 
knowledge. Art was, in a certain aspect of 
technique, in its infancy. Moreover, to compare 
Dutch landscape with that of Bellini or Raphael 
is to compare things that are each unique of their 
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kind and not comparable. Their aim was entirely 
different. In such pictures as the San ‘Sisto 
Madonna of Raphael, the great Crucifixion of 
‘Tintoret, or the Entombment of Titian it is quite 
impossible to maintain that the earnestness of 
‘conception is in any way inferior to the technique, 
although we have no doubt a different degree of 
conviction expressed by Fra Angelico. And the 
classical landscape of Titian or Tintoret is of its 
type supreme.’ 


HREN CH CIVILIZATION. 


“If patriotism had no other basis but physical 
geography, if it meant only the love of the land 
that our eyes have seen, then parochialism alone 
would be justified. Why should the Lorrainer 
care for Gascony, with its alien soil and sky? In 
primitive times each “‘ pays” was a self-contained 
community, with its internal circulation of men, 
products, and money: there are traces of this 
purely local economic activity even to-day. As 
late as 1789 each province was as anxious to 
remain self-supporting as the great military nations 
of our own times. Centralization, and its corol- 
lary specialization, have greatly diminished the 
originality, harmony, and completeness of local 
life. A ‘“‘pays” is no longer a miniature nation. 
Vidal de la Blache, at the close of his survey of the 
French “‘ pays,” confesses that it gives a picture of 
the France of yesterday rather than of the France 
of to-day. Railroads and national markets have 
obliterated minor physical boundaries. And the 
mational frontier itself has long been outgrown. 
Take industrial cities at random—Lyons, Rouen, 
Roubaix—each drawing its materials from distant 
parts, or sending its finished products to the end 
of the world: economically, they are in France 
rather than essentially French. It took a thousand 
years to turn France from a congeries of “pays” 
into a genuine nation. But the same process which 
created the nation is at work beyond the nation, 
and cannot be reversed. Just as MHurepoix, 
GAatinais, Vexin, Beauvoisis, Valois, were consoli- 
dated into Ile-de-France; just as Ile-de-France, 
Béarn, Alsace, Corsica, Brittany, were slowly 
welded into France; just as inevitably have the 
nations already surrendered in all but in name 
their separate existence, and the larger unit 
is only waiting for our formal recognition. Such is 
the lesson that geography will teach us, if it be 
studied as a dynamic science.’ 


That progressive paragraph is taken from a fine 
volume on french Civilization, by Albert Léon 
Guérard (Fisher Unwin; 8vo, pp. 328; 21s. net). 
It stands before, though it was published after, 
the same author’s /yrench Civilization in the Nine- 
teenth Century, for its period is ‘from the Origins 
to the Close of the Middle Ages.’ It is a well- 
written book, and well arranged, and we believe it is 
reliable. From the quotation made one can see 
how truly patriotic M. Guérard is, and how en- 
lightened a patriot. But we must strengthen its 
strength with one other quotation from a later page, 
for this is one of the deep things of to-day. ‘The 
ideal of French civilization is therefore to subdue 
instincts, to conquer prejudices, and to enthrone 
reason in their place. But it 1s obvious that such 
an ideal transcends the limits of France. Thus 
did the French Revolution proclaim “the Rights 
of Man”; thus did Victor Hugo, the most popular 
of French poets, and the most patriotic, hail the 
coming of the Universal Republic, in which France 
would gladly lose herself; thus, at a supreme 
moment in the nation’s history, did M. Clemen- 
ceau, the incarnation of France’s fighting spirit, 
exclaim: “‘ France, of old the soldier of God, then 
the soldier of Humanity, and ever the soldier of 
the Ideal!” ‘ Nationalism,” in the narrower 
sense, is in France either a fossil or an importa- 
tion; the truest Frenchman is he who follows 
most fearlessly the pioneering tradition of his race, 
and proclaims himself a citizen of the world.’ 


If any man should leave the Bible and take his 
text from some other book, that man seems to be 
the Rev. Herbert Snell. He finds Parables in 
Great Books (Allenson ; feap. 8vo, pp. 171; 5s. 
net)—in Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes,’ in Sienkiewicz’s 
Quo Vadis, in George Eliot’s Stas Marner, in 
Stevenson’s Jekyll and Hyde, in Balzac’s Atheists 
Mass, and elsewhere ; and in every book he finds 
the parable a text for a sermon which is certainly 
worth reading and must have been worth listening 
to. 

Do not miss seeing Maurice Hewlett’s last book. 
Last ?—no, latest. He has much to say about old 
age and retirement, but he is not so old who can 
write so feelingly. We have interrupted ourselves 
in the reading of it. For it is a book of short 
essays—prose poems the reviewers call this writing 
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now. And there is all the virtue of poetry in the 
sketch of Tom Moore’s wife Bessy, all the penetra- 
tion in the criticism of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s defini- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, and all the imagination 
in the story of the Crystal Vase. The title is Zn a 
Green Shade (Bell; crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 171 ; 6s. net). 

‘Now, then, comes the question: Can the high 
in heart become poor in heart, or the high-minded 
humble themselves? If it is hard for the man 
rich in goods to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, is 
it not still harder for the man stored with know- 
ledge? How are Mr. Clutton-Brock and the 
Hibbert Lecturer to become as little children:? 
How will Mr. Wells manage it? He, too, is in the 
stream, splashing about and apparently enjoying 
himself. But you may call an invisible God an 
invisible king, if you please, and yet be no nearer 
the heart of the matter. A change of definitions 
will not do it. And what of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Conan Doyle? Are their outpourings sympto- 
matic? I don’t myself think so. They are con- 
cerned with a future life, whereas those who seek a 
common religion will take no account of life at all, 
past, present, or to come, once they have found 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Those eloquent and (I 
trust) sincere gospellers are agog to dispel that 
sense of loss which besets us just now. It is not 
that we fear death so much, but that we miss the 
dead—and no wonder. MHence these prophets 
crying Lo here! and Lo there! That they have 
reassured many I know well, that they have baffled 
others I know also, for they have baffled me. My 
puzzle is that, with evidence of authenticity diff- 
cult to withstand, the things they can find to 
report are so trivial. The test of a revelation I 
take to be exactly the same as the test of a good 
poem. It doesn’t much matter whether the thing 
revealed is new or not. Is it so revealed that we 
needs must believe it? Relevance is to the point, 
compatibility is to the point. But when Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s medium puts whisky and cigars into the 
mouth of the dead, we don’t laugh: it is too serious 
for that. We change the conversation.’ 


A real, and easily understood, interest is felt in 
a book with the title of William Honyman Gil- 
lespie of Torbanehill (T. & T. Clark; 8vo, pp. 
4643; 5s.). For here is a life-story, well told, of a 
man who gave his life to one object, and in spite of 
all discouragement marched breast forward to the 
end, believing it to be (as it is) the highest pur- 
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pose to which any man could give his life. What 
was it? It was just Milton’s: to justify the ways 
of God to man—the method being simply to dis- 
cover what God is. ‘The Argument, a priori,’ as 
he called it, is here in this handsome volume, con- 
densed by the editor Mr. James Urquhart, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), and commended by Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh. -But more than the Argument is the 
man. Itis a gain to the optimist, a reproach to 
the pessimist, to make his acquaintance. 


Every writer with any sense of moral responsi- 
bility has to write about the War and what we 
should do now. Professor Hugh Black has 
written his book. Zhe Cleavage of the World, he 
calls it (Hodder & Stoughton; crown 8vo, viii, 
279; 6s. net). Of the War itself, its cause and 
its conduct, he has decided opinions and he 
expresses them decidedly. He lets off neither 
Kaiser nor common people. And he does not: 
understand the Christianity which has already for- 
gotten their evil deeds. But he is at his best on 
the ethical issues now before us. Writing in 
America, and in the first place for Americans, he 
has to say something about democracy. He says. 
it well. We have already passed, he says, beyond' 
Lincoln’s definition of democracy. We have passed 
beyond any political definition. ‘The only demo- 
cracy worth considering is that which looks for- 
ward to a world of persons, each with the right 
and opportunity to become all that true manhood 
may mean. It looks toa social state where each 
member will be guaranteed a chance to make the 
contribution of his complete self. Instead of 
being the end of the individual, it will really be 
his true beginning. The ideal to which the move- 
ment looks is the kingdom of God.’ 


Professor A. H. McNeile’s little volume on Sedf 
Training tn Meditation has been published in a 
second edition, enlarged (Heffer ; 2s. net). 


The Rev. James H. Snowden, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., has written 
a book on Zhe Personality of God (Macmillan ; 
$1.75). And being written by Dr. Snowden, the 
book is at once scientific and popular. For after 
long experience he can write for a whole nation 
more easily than a good ‘preacher can speak to a 
whole congregation. 
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And then he has knowledge enough to, know 
what he does not know. -He does *not know 
whether God or man has personality. But he 
knows that he knows enough about the personality 
of God and man to live by—to live for God and 
live for man. For—‘ Few of our results are of any 
other degree of assurance, and only in mathe- 
matical demonstrations do we reach absolute 
certainty, and even this is doubted’ by some 
thinkers. All our practical conclusions rest on 
probability of greater or less degree. And such 
knowledge answers our practical purposes, and we 
act upon it with full confidence. We may not 
demonstrate the personality of God so as to put it 
beyond the doubt of skeptical or thoughtful minds, 
but we may reach it along many converging lines 
of probability which meet in .a focus of faith that 
becomes a practical assurance and guidance in 
action.’ 


A severely scientific book on The Psychology of 
Childhood has been written by Naomi Norsworthy, 
Ph.D., and Mary Theodora Whitley, Ph.D., both 
of Columbia University (Macmillan; 8vo, pp. 
xix, 375). Professor Norsworthy and Professor 
Whitley are not instructors of the foolish or 
teachers of babes. Their instruction is more 
evidently addressed to ‘them that are perfect’ in 
this matter of education. And their demand is 
that education should be based on a thorough, 
even a prolonged, study of child nature. 

And what is child nature? Is it not one thing 
at one stage of childhood and another thing at 
another stage? It is. They admit it. They 
emphasize it. 

‘From about three to seven or eight there are 
definite evidences of creative imagination. It is 
characterized by the fairy-tale element, its dis- 
regard of the possible. It is fantastic, and the 
flights of fancy in which children of this age 
indulge are comparable only to the night dreams 
of adults. As they grow older, between ten. and 
thirteen perhaps, most children become more 
matter of fact. Their productive imagery loses its 
fanciful characteristics and becomes more bound by 
the laws of the possible. The imagery of children 
of this age is more practical, of value as it accom- 
plishes results; it still has a large share in their 
plays, but it tends to be more purposeful. It is 
objective rather than subjective, realistic rather 
than fanciful. During adolescence, a new element 


is added in the intensity of the emotional life of 
that period. The imagery now takes on many 
of the characteristics of the first period, though 
the content of the imagery is different; it 
is no longer of the fairy-tale type, but has to 
do with the youths’ and maidens’ own doings, 
ambitions, accomplishments, and plans. It is 
highly subjective, for the adolescents always hold 
the centre of the stage in their dreams. The 
element of fancy, and the joy in the imagery for its 
own sake make it like the early period rather than 
the intermediate one, but it-may be termed ideal- 
istic, since persons and human relationships are of 
prime concern rather than mere miraculous occur- 
rences. This is pre-eminently the age for day- 
dreaming. ‘True, it appears earlier, especially with 
sensitive, lonely children, but at this age almost all 
indulge in it. Dr. Smith’s investigation in the 
“Psychology of Daydreams” emphasizes the fre- 
quency and the absorbing power of this type of 
mental life. As the period of adolescence passes, 
the swing of the pendulum is again away from the 
fanciful, emotional type of imagination to the 
practical. The adolescent type now passes 
altogether with most people, though some indi- 
viduals never grow away from it at all; yet the 
average adult is so pressed upon by the demands 
of a practical world that his imagery, to fill his 
need, must measure up to the requirements of life.’ 


Another excelfent book in ‘The Heritage of 
India’ series is A History of Hindi Literature, by 
F, E. Keay, M.A. (Oxford Univ. Press; 2s. 6d. 
net). How many men besides Mr. Keay could 
have written it? To the student of Hinduism it 


‘will save endless research and uncertainty. 


Mary E. Monteith is a spiritualist, and Zhe 
Fringe of Immortality (Murray ; 6s. net) is a book 
in favour of spiritualism, But it is not a book of 
the crude materialistic kind, quoting endless 
events which have no significance except to show 
the gullibility of omo sapiens. It is an effort to 
state the theory of psychic phenomena, to co- 
ordinate them with other forms of experience, even 
to give them a scientific foundation. Psychism is 
the modern form of mysticism, we are told. ‘The 
private and personal phenomena of medizval 
mystics from a divine source is replaced by a 
private and personal revelation in modern psychics 
from a lower source—that of discarnate individuals. 
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This is the keynote of the mysticism of to-day. 
It is more human ; it has more direct bearing on 
the needs of common humanity. At the same 
time, the modern and personal side called psychic 
revelation is a good step lower than the aspirations 
of the mystics whose sole aim was communion with 
God. Itneed not necessarily be inferior as regards 
motive, but it is as well to recognize that the 
desire to attain communion with a discarnate 
spirit of our own order is not divine aspiration.’ 


The Rev. J. R. Cohu, M.A,, is still a young 
man but he has written many books. He began 
soon. He says himself that he began too soon. 
In a preface to the latest book, Zhe Bible and 
Modern Thought (Murray ; 8vo, pp. xi, 341; 16s. 
net), he says: ‘In 1908, I published “‘The Old 
Testament in the Light of Modern Research.” 
Troubled and perplexed by the moral and intel- 
lectual difficulties of the Bible, I had found much 
light poured on its pages by the writings of, ¢.g., 
Robertson Smith, Driver, Wellhausen, etc., and, 
with a convert’s zeal, I wanted to help others in 
their perplexity. Reviewers were unduly kind, the 
book was on ‘popular’ lines, the edition soon sold 
out, and I was pressed for another. I refused, 
because an eminent and friendly reviewer had 
meanwhile sent me, at my request, a long list of 
corrigenda which opened my eyes. I resolved to 
suppress the book, devote ten years to further 
study, and then rewrite it on ‘entirely new lines. 
I wish it to be clearly understood that, although 
this book covers the same ground and bears a 
similar title, the whole subject is so differently 
treated that the two works have nothing in common 
and might well have been written by independent 
authors.’ 

Well, that is candid. If the second-hand book- 
sellers see it they will look out for copies of ‘The 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research,’ 
and offer them at a fancy price, marked ‘ out of 
print and very scarce.’ And the copies will be 
bought. But our business is with Ze Bible and 
Modern Thought. . 

Now, if Mr. Cohu does not always write 
accurately, he does always write clearly. You 
begin a book of his and you read it to the end. 
Whenever he thinks you may weary of facts and 
figures he throws them down to the bottom of the 
page. It is probable that we can obtain a good 
idea of the Bible (according to the interpretation 


of moderate critics like Driver) from the easy 
reading of this book as surely as from the painful 
study of any number of learned introductions. 
But we must not be done with it until we have 
returned on the footnotes. Fora clear and accept- 
able explanation of the names of God read the 
note on page 101. And then for an utterly un- 
acceptable and amazingly erroneous note on the 
theology ‘of the Apostle Paul turn to page 218. 
This is the note: 

‘St. Paul’s indictment of the law is biased, yet 
essentially true in idea. He saw Jews making a 
legalism, which did not suit 42s temperament, the 
one way to heaven ; and Jewish Christians making 
Christ plus the law God’s one way of salvation ; 
ze. James, Peter, etc., found ‘“‘ Moses and the 
Prophets” their true spiritual meat, as Christ 
implies in Lk. xvi. 29. No! Paul retorts: It must 
be the one or the other. “If righteousness come 
by the law,” even in part, ‘then Christ died in 
vain.” Salvation is of “grace,” God’s pure gift, 
not at all man’s own achievement by ‘‘ works of 
the law.”» The tendency of all reformers is to 
exaggerate. We can no more take au pied de la 
lettre Paul’s sweeping denunciation of the law, his 
old creed on which he had turned his back, than 
we can unreservedly take Luther’s denunciation of 
Rome. The colours of the pictures are too strong, 
the values distorted, and give a false impression. 
The Twelve and Christians of 160 a.p. (2 Pet. iii.) 
found Paul “hard to be understood,” so do many 
of us to-day. His misinterpreted creed led to 
abuses, even immorality, e.g. Antinomian Chris- 
tians took his “‘ faith without works” literally, and 
acted accordingly, and so do some to-day.’ 


Mr. Eric Robertson, M.A., Fellow of the Punjab 
University, has been studying the Bible for himself, 
and he has come to conclusions about it which are 
sufficiently satisfying to his own heart and con- 
science to encourage him to write a book. He 
calls it Zhe Human Bible (Nisbet; 8vo, pp. xiii, 
431 and chart; 15s. net). 

The title tells a tale. It is the human element 
in the Bible, both in the Old Testament and in 
the New, that has attracted Mr. Robertson. No. 
doubt that is quite the contrary, even the contra- 
dictory, of the attitude of the writers of the Bible ; 
for to see God in all history and in all life was 
their only aspiration. But Mr. Robertson is 
neither a Jew nor an early Christian. He is an 
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after-the-war Indian official, who believes in the 
Bible, and believes that to fulfil its mission now it 
must be taken out of the hands of the ‘ orthodox 
theologians’ and put into the people’s hands, as a 
human book, the most human and helpful book in 
the world. 

For ‘orthodox theology has strenuously served 
its ages, but is not adequately serving this age: 
nor will it, without vast change, serve any future 
age, so far as we can see. Modern criticism has 
done much in a short time; it has purged our 
vision for the Bible’s meaning; but it does not 
advise; it does not draw us with the cords of a 
man to a Son of Man. 
to be blamed. It faithfully lays down the sifted 
materials on which it worked so patiently. It is 


a duty for all believers of “honest and good heart” | 
to accept the position of to-day’s advanced Christi- | 
anity with the reinforced conviction that Jesus’s | 
gospel is the highest fact within human experience. | 


Humanity, and therefore the Son of Man, must be 
recognised as nobler than either theology or 


criticism has been able to acknowledge them. | 


They are to be apprehended in their relation to 
the universe only in terms of the Eternal Spirit of 
which they are part. Suffering, self-sacrifice, are 
to be frankly received as the lesson and explanation 
of our place in evolution. The awfulness of 
the love of truth looms upon the age with 
the force of religion speaking in authorised 
terms of science. Self-sacrifice is not to be 
supposed as an individual’s readiness to sink self 
to secure hedonism for others. Self-sacrifice is 
fidelity to the creational aim of mankind, a pressing 
forward, a “ doing without ” in order to know more, 
an aiding by example, in the quest of soul-ex- 
pression for the world, a hearty resolve to teach 
nothing suspected by the teacher to be false, a 
search for that happiness Godward which sits easy 
to material pleasures. When fathers and mothers 
can gather the children round their knees and use 
the words of Jesus to illustrate, from the native 
intuitions of all God’s young ones, these elements 
of our inheritance, there will grow up more men 
and women than ever before, with unirritated, un- 
shakeable faith in God and Man.’ 


Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland 
collected and arranged by Lady Gregory: with 


two Essays and Notes by W. B. Yeats (Putnam ; 
| ‘Some fifteen years ago I was in bad health and 


2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. 293, 343): 


Criticism is not, therefore, | 


| 


| 


The Essays by Mr. Yeats are on ‘ Witches and 
Wizards and Irish Folk-lore’ in the first volume, 
and on ‘Swedenborg, Mediums, and the Desolate 
Places’ in the second. Of the two, the first is the 
more relevant. The second essay is an exposition 
of Swedenborgianism, with which Mr. Yeats has 
considerable sympathy, together with a historical 
sketch of the rise of modern Spiritualism, with 
which he has some practical and more literary 
acquaintance, but not quite so much sympathy : 
‘Today while the great battle in Northern France 
is still undecided, should I climb to the top of 
that old house in Soho where a medium is sitting 
among servant girls, some one would, it may be, 
ask for news of Gordon Highlander or Munster 
Fusilier, and the fat old woman would tell in 
Cockney language how the dead do not yet know 
they are dead, but stumble on amid visionary 
smoke and noise, and how angelic spirits seek to 
awaken them but still in vain.’ 

The Notes are, in the first volume, very full and 
very valuable. The first note of all is quite an 
essay, on ‘The Faery People.’ ‘One hears today 
in Galway, stories of love adventures between 
countrywomen or countrymen and the People of 
Faery—there are several in this book and these 
adventures have been always a principal theme to 
Gaelic poets. A goddess came to Cuchulain upon 
the battlefield, but sometimes it is the mortal who 
must goto them. ‘Oh beautiful woman, will you 
come with me to the wonderful country that is 
mine? It is pleasant to be looking at the people 
there: beautiful people without any blemish ; their 
hair is of the colour of the flag flower, their fair 
body is as white as snow, the colour of the fox- 
glove is on every cheek. The young never grow 
old there, the fields and the flowers are as pleasant 
to be looking at as the blackbird’s eggs; warm 
and sweet streams of mead and wine flow through 
that country: there is no care and no sorrow upon 
any person ; we see others, but we ourselves are 
not seen.” Did Dame Kettler, a great lady of 
Kilkenny who was accused of witchcraft early in 
the fifteenth century, find such a lover when she 
offered up the combs of cocks and the bronzed tail 
feathers of nine peacocks ; or had she indeed, as 
her enemies affirmed at the trial, been enamoured 
with “one of the meaner sort of hell”’?’ 

But the book is Lady Gregory’s. How did she 
come to gather these tales? Mr. Yeats says: 
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could not work, and Lady Gregory brought me 
from cottage to cottage while she began to collect 
the stories in this book, and presently when I was 
at work again she went on with her collection 
alone till it grew to be, so far as I know, the most 
considerable book of its kind.’ 


The Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
has brought up-to date its Biblical Atlas and 
Scripture Gazetteer (12s. net). The maps have 
been redrawn by Henry Courtier, F.R.G.S., the: 
‘introductions have been revised and enlarged, and 
the references have been made much more copious 
and precise. 


Under the title of Forms of Oratorical Expres- 
ston and their Delivery (Simpkin; tos. 6d. net), 
Mr. J. N. Ruffin, B.A., has published a dictionary 
of figures of speech, with illustrative quotations. 
It is an amazing gathering of queer words. Open- 
ing a page at random we find ‘Catachresis,’ 
‘Catacosmesis,’ and ‘Charientismus.’ Further on, 
‘Epanalepsis,’ ‘ Epanaphora,’ ‘ Epanodos,’ ‘ Epan- 
orthosis,’ ‘Eperotesis,’ and ‘ Epidiorthosis,’ follow 
one another in alphabetical order. 

First there is the derivation of the word, Greek 
words being sometimes given in Greek letters, 
sometimes not; next, the meaning; and finally 
examples are offered of the use of the figure. But 
the monotony is occasionally interrupted by an 
account of some orator and his oratory, to which 
in some cases is added a portrait of the orator. 

Take a short (and therefore not very representa- 
tive) example : i 

‘DreLasiasmMus: Greek dia, double, twice, two; 
plasso, to mould, fashion ; is a figure of words by 
which the orator makes a repetition of a word or 
name for the sake of emphasis. An immediate 
repetition with added emphasis: ‘“O swallow, 
swallow, flying, flying south."—Tennyson. Also 
a repetition after one or two words intervening: 
‘‘ Again and again”; “On, Stanley, on.”—Scott.’ 


Professor Vernon Bartlet writes an Introduction 
to Mr. Godfrey E. Phillips’s book on Zhe Ancient 
Church and Modern India (S.C.M.; crown 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 140; 4s. net). He writes enthusiastically : 
‘I feel it a deep satisfaction to be allowed to 
commend it to the attention of the youth, in 
particular, both of India and of English-speaking 
lands, as a picture loyal in intention to truth as 


‘to all mankind. 


such, wherever found, competent in its knowledge 
of the essential facts, gracious in spirit to all men 
and their cherished convictions, and therefore 
entitled to be :read with respect and attention as 
the best thing of its kind at present within reach 
anywhere.’ He also writes wisely. For he knows 
the historical situation as few men know it, and he 
has read this book in manuscript. So here it 
is, for the student of the Early Church instructive, 
for the Indian Missionary’s equipment necessary, 
for all enjoyable. With no little skill the author 
selects the essential things and always with his eye 
on India. Of Gnosticism he says: ‘The chief 
danger from the whole Gnostic movement was 
that the Church might become a Theosophical 
Society offering enlightenment to an esoteric circle, 
instead of a Church of Christ offering redemption 
It was such men as Irenzeus who 
saved the situation by their insistence upon Christ’s 
historical personality as the basis of all Christian 
thinking, to which the whole of it must be related, 
and by reference to which the whole of it must be 
justified.’ 

The latest additions to the ‘ Helps for Students 
of History’ are 4 Guide to Franciscan Studies, by 
A. G. Little (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net); Zhe Latin 
Orient, by William Miller, M.A., LL.D. (1s. 6d. 
net); and L£cclesiastical Records, by Professor 
Claude Jenkins (1s. 9d. net). And to the Texts 
for Students is added Jtinerarium Regis Ricardt, 
by M. T. Stead (1s. 9d. net). 


To his series, Zhe Minor Prophets Unfolded, 
Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D., has added 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah (S.P.C.K. ; 
fcap. 8vo, pp. 59; 2s. 6d. net). 


Out of A Short History of Russia, by A. R. 
Ephimenko, Professor in the Higher Academy for 
Women at Petrograd, before the War, you may 
learn all you need to know of the past of that 
mighty land in order to appreciate its situation in 
the present. And you may learn it pleasantly, 
For the book has been translated into English 
very skilfully by Mr. Herbert Moore, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.; crown 8vo, pp. xi, 158; 6s. 6d. net). 
The illustrations will be useful; the maps are 
indispensable. 


‘The essential doctrine of monophysitism is the 
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assertion of the absolute numerical unity of the 
person of Christ. It carries to extremes its denial 
of the dual personality maintained by the Nes- 
torians. All vestiges of quality were banished from 
His being; there were not two persons: there 
were not even two natures. 
only the one nature of God the Word.’ Thus does 
the Rev. A. A. Luce, M.C., D.D., define the 
heresy on which he has written the volume entitled 
Monophysitism Past and Present; A Study in 
Christology (S.P.C.K.; crown 8vo, pp. 142; 7s. 6d. 
net). The subject is of living interest. We are in 
the centre now of a great controversy over the 
Person of Christ—a controversy of no. less 
momentousness that it is being conducted with 
less fuss and fury than of old. The investigation 
made by Dr. Luce is thorough and broad. He 
takes thought, will, and feeling separately and 
shows that Christ possessed them all. The mono- 
physites had to explain the signs of them and 
explained them away. But Christ had them, and 
has them still, and so He is the true man as well 
as the true God. 


The Donnellan Lectures for 1920 were delivered 
by the Very Rey. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Their subject was A4arnadas, 
Hermas, and the Didache. They are now issued 
by the S.P.C.K. (in crown 8vo, vii, 119) at 6s. 
net. Few scholars in any land are so well equipped 
for such an exposition as Dr. Robinson. And yet 
even he has missed an opportunity. Both Barnabas 
and Hermas used the Testimony Book, and their 
use of it solves some problems and rectifies some 
mistakes, but Dr. Robinson has not thought of it. 
Instead of supposing that in his complicated 
quotations the: Shepherd culled a bit from St. 
Paul, a bit from St. James, and a bit from some- 
body else, it is simpler to believe that he used the 
Book of Testimonies, the very same book as St. 
Paul and St. James, for their own purposes, had 
used before him. 


To their series of ‘Ecclesiastical Biographies’ 
the S.P.C.K. editors have added a biography of 
Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster, by the 
Right Reverend Ernest Harold Pearce, Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester (8vo, pp. 236; 12s. 
net). It is such a study as only Deans have 
leisure for, and since Dr. Pearce was removed 
from his sub-deanery at Westminster and sent to 


There was in Christ. 


a bishopric he has had to be content with less 
detail €and more delight to his readers) than if he 
had had the key of the Abbey in his pocket all the 
time. ‘More delight,’ for this is a more gossipy 
book, and probably a less bulky book, than the 
author once intended it to be. The man and his 
times are both made to live before us, and that is 
enough. 


It is now generally admitted, even by Cambridge 
scholars, that Westcott somewhat  side-tracked 
theology for a time by giving so imperious a place 
to the Incarnation. But the Rev. Herbert A. 
Watson, D.D., is one Cambridge man who does 
not make the admission. To him, as to Westcott, 
the Incarnation is all-determining. To it all 
previous revelation goes, out of it all subsequent 
knowledge flows. And he seeks to make his own 
faith ours by associating the Incarnation with 
personality—the very subject of greatest interest, 
both philosophically and theologically, at the 
present time. He has written a truly great book, 
a book with all the weight of learning and firm- 
ness of faith of a day when theology was in- 
deed the Queen of Sciences, on Zhe Lncarnation 
and fersonality (S.P.C.K.; 8vo, pp. 2213 9s. 
net). 

There is not only scholarship and assurance in 
the book, there is fresh thought and suggestiveness. 
Have you, for example, noticed this point? Ifyou 
have, has it carried you all the way P—‘ Many of 
the parables are descriptions of the kingdom of 
heaven, in its inclusiveness, its value, its dis- 
criminating quality, its persuasiveness. But it is 
not simply as a society that it is considered, for 
it is distinctly compared to a person. If anything 
could clinch the intention of the Christian religion, 
it would be this characteristic of the parables, that 
they compare the kingdom of heaven to a man, 
who does this or that. And that calls attention 
to the principle of life that is enunciated in Chris- 
tianity, the idea of personality. God is not a force, 
He is a personal activity, He is a Person in activity. 
When He comes into contact with humanity, even 
in a society, He stamps His character upon it, He 
expresses Himself within it as a personality. That 
is His communication of living power, that is His 
communication of life.’ 

Keeping to the Parables, notice another thing. 
We have been taught to ignore the details of a 
parable and seize upon the one clear lesson. Dr. 
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Watson reminds us that in the case of the only 
parables whéch our Lord explained, the SoWer and 
the Tares, He explained every feature separately. 
Then he says: ‘One purpose of our Lord’s 
parabolic teaching is said to appear in the differen- 
tiating process which that form of teaching sets 
up. It serves as a test of character, because it 
separates those who understand from those who 
do not understand. It even develops the power 
of understanding, and makes dulness of under- 
standing still more dull. We are to take under- 
standing in a spiritual rather than an intellectual 
sense. Now the Incarnation appeals to the 
spiritual sense rather than to the intellectual, for 
it is above all in the spiritual world that the relation 


of man to God has full effect. And yet here the 
less important details have their value. For we 
see in the life of Christ. that nothing is passed over. 
In His dealings with humanity He did not neglect 
even the hairs of the head. He had so raised life 
as to give every part of it its value, because it has 
a meaning. He has encouraged us to find out its 
meaning. As S. Peter learnt, He made nothing 
common. The Incarnation was penetrating as 
well as condescending, inclusive as well as con- 
siderate. And the meaning of life that it has 
drawn out is this, that all things work together, 
that there is no break in the chain, that com- 
parison means the relation of the actual to the 
real, that all experience is religious experience.’ 


The Teaching in Marables. 


By THE REVEREND ARNOLD Brooks, M.A., LATE RECTOR OF ST. ANDREW’s, EDINBURGH. 


St. MATTHEW xiii. 10-15, ‘And the disciples came, 
and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them 
in parables? He answered and said unto them, 
Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance: but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
‘he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables: 
because they seeing see not; and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they understand. And in 
them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which 
saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand ; and seeing ye shall see and shall not 
perceive: for this people’s heart is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dullof hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed; lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears, and should 
‘understand with their heart, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them.’ 

St. Mark iv. 10-12, ‘And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with the twelve asked of 
him the parable. And he said unto them, Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom 
of God: but unto them that are without, all these 
things are done in parables: that seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand ; lest at any time they should 


be converted, and their sins should be forgiven 
them.’ 

St. Luke viii. 9, 10, ‘And his disciples asked 
him, saying, What might this parable be? And he 
said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God ; but to others in parables ; 
that seeing they might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand.’ 

The disciples differed from the multitude in the 
intelligent interest which they showed in the 
teaching of Jesus. This interest manifested itself 
in their desire to know why Christ taught the 
people in parables, and also in eagerness to have 
the moral lesson of the parables explained to 
themselves. This twofold quality of mental alert- 
ness and keen humility entitled them to receive 
the higher truth. Such truth can be given only 
to those who exercise their intelligence and are 
willing to confess their ignorance. The multitude, 
on the contrary, through their wilful and stupid 
indifference to spiritual things, were in danger of 
losing, through lack of exercise, the very faculties 
through which alone the mysteries of the kingdom 
could be appreciated. ‘They had made themselves 
incapable of receiving spiritual truth, which came 
with immediate and direct appeal to conscience 
and will and mind. Therefore for them interest 
in higher things had to be awakened through the 
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medium of stories dealing with familiar life. We 
must remember that the teaching in parables re- 
presented, not the first stage of Christ’s ministry, 
but the second. The method of direct appeal had 
been tried and had failed. The multitude had 
neither eyes nor ears nor mind for spiritual truth. 
‘Therefore speak I to them in parables: because 
they seeing see not; and hearing hear not; neither 
do they understand.’ 

So far my comment has been concerned with 
St. Matthew’s account. When we turn to St. Luke 
a striking difference at once appears. The dim- 
ness of vision, dullness of hearing, and bewilder- 
ment of mind which are represented in the first 
Gospel as being the reason why Christ taught the 
people in parables, are in the third Gospel regarded 
as being ¢he intended result of that very teaching 
itself. ‘But to others in parables: ¢ha¢ seeing 
they might not see, and hearing they might not 
understand.’ The ‘because’ of St. Matthew is 
changed into the ‘in order that’ of St. Luke. 

Now this constitutes a real difficulty. We can 
understand the change of method involved in 
parabolic teaching as being due to the wilful 
blindness of the people to religious truth, as first 
preached by Christ in its own intrinsic beauty. 
But how can the parabolic teaching itself be 
intended to produce blindness? How can the 
Light of the world desire His teaching to result 
in darkness? ‘That is the question which we must 
now attempt to answer. 

At the root of all religion lies a sense of the 
unknown, a feeling of mystery, a consciousness of 
new horizons. The quiet, consistent pressure of 
routine tends to stifle that noble curiosity about 
the meaning of life which is the distinctive pre- 
rogative of man. 


‘Custom lies upon us with a weight, 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.’ 


The manifold distractions, the engrossing in- 
terests of life, make the Ideal seem to be only 
another name for the unreal. Men become blind 
and deaf and indifferent to the direct appeal of the 
spiritual world. Such was the condition of the 
multitudes as described by St. Matthew; the con- 
dition which made Christ change His method of 
instruction. There was one hope left. Could the 
people be made to see that even in things with 
which they thought themselves to be familiar, 
there was still something to be learnt? Could a 


feeling of mystery be elicited by a story dealing 
with common life and ordinary occupations? Was 
it possible for actual ignorance to become a con- 
sciousness of ignorance. Such a felt darkness 
would beget a sense of wonder, a desire for 
knowledge. That might mean the renewal of 
religion. The Parables were meant to make the 
people see that things familiar held a hidden 


meaning, that they were still in darkness, where 


they had fancied themselves to have full light. 
‘I know all about the work of the sower. I have 
watched him year by year.’ Then the thought 
would come, ‘ Why does the Rabbi tell us this 
old story? There must be something more to be 
known.’ Such might be the reflections of the 
ordinary hearer after listening to the parable of 
the Sower. The possible rebirth of religion lay 
in that one word ‘why.’ For the next step to 
consciousness of ignorance would be the desire 
for knowledge. And that would be followed by 
asking the great Teacher to explain the parable. 
So the man might become a disciple. For, as we 
have seen, the characteristic difference between 
the disciples and the multitudes lay in this one 
thing: that the disciples were conscious of their 
ignorance, and came to Christ for knowledge. 

I have tried to make clear the point of view of 
the third Gospel, which describes the teaching in 
parables as intended to produce blindness. The 
reason we have seen to be this. The parables 
dealt with familiar things. When men are in the 
dark in matters which they think they know well, 
they cannot help becoming conscious of their 
ignorance. That is the first step towards know- 
ledge. 

One further difficulty remains to be considered. 
This is contained in the final words of St. Mark’s 
account of the teaching in parables, ‘but unto 
them that are without, all these things are done in 
parables: that seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not under- 
stand ; lest at any time they should be converted, and 
their sins should be forgiven them, 

The italicized words constitute a grave. moral 
difficulty on the ordinary interpretation. For 
Christ apparently declares that the final purpose 
of His parabolic teaching is to prevent the attain- 
ment of salvation. This, of course, is frankly 
incredible. There is an important difference 
between this passage and the similar words in the 
first Gospel, where the wilful rebellion of the 
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people, their refusal to hear the Divine message, 
are the supreme obstacles to their conversion. 

I would venture to suggest that in both the first 
and second Gospel a new translation may be found 
by altering the punctuation. A full stop should be 
put after the words ‘their eyes they have closed’ 
in St. Matthew, and after the words ‘and not 
understand’ in St. Mark. The sentence following 
should be taken as an independent question, the 
subjunctive being deliberative. 

The passage in St. Matthew would then read as 
follows : 


pH Tote WOwow Tois 6pFadpots 
Kal Tols @olv aKovTwoL, 
Kal TH Kapodia otvocw Kal éerioTpepoow ; 
Kal idwopat avrovs : 
‘Is there a chance of their seeing at any time with 
their eyes, and hearing with their ears, and under- 
standing with their heart, and turning tome? And 
I shall heal them.’ 
Similarly the last words in the passage of St. 
Mark would read as follows: 


exeivois O¢ Tols é€w év TapaPorais TA TavTa ylyverat 
iva 

Brérovres Br€rwcw Kat py wow 

Kal GKOVOVTES GKOVWOLY Kal LI) TVVLOOLW’ 


td > ft ‘\ > lal > co) 
PY TOTE ETLOTPEW WOW KQL apeOy QUTOLS 5 


‘In Be 


Virginiius Puerisque. 
‘Follow me.’ 


‘A little child shall lead them.’—Is 11°. 

‘Jesus said unto him, Follow me.’—Mt 8”. 
A CARAVAN does not always, mean a house on four 
wheels such as gypsies live in. ‘Travelling in 
Africa one finds that out. There are parts of 
that continent quite without roads as we under- 


stand. them, and you would find no use for a 


railway time-table. The only route to the interior 
is by what is called a ‘trail,’ a path no wider than 
the sheep tracks of the Scottish hills. 

It is so narrow, and has such tall grasses on 
each side—sometimes they are as high as thirteen 
feet—that it gets blocked very easily. But the 
African has his own ways of managing long 


‘But to those without, all things are done in 
parables in order that seeing they may see and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear and not 
understand. Is there a chance of their turning 
to me at any time, and of their sins being 
forgiven ?’ 

It seems to me that the new translations given 
above make the whole passage in accord with the 
character of the Master. In the first Gospel the 
contrast between the subjunctive and future indi- 
cative is emphasized by this new punctuation and 
rendering. ‘Is there a chance of their ever... turn- 
ingto me? And I willhealthem. The certainty of 
Divine mercy is assured if once men turn to God. 
What is expressed in St. Matthew is implied in St. 
Mark. The Lord has compassion on the multi- 
tudes. Personal religion implies consciousness of 
ignorance, desire for knowledge, willingness to turn 
to the great teacher. These feelings Christ desires 
to awaken in men who have lost the power of 
direct response to Divine Truth. So Christ 
adapts His method of instruction to their capacity, 
and seeks,-as I have tried to show, to awaken in 
them the sense of ignorance in familiar things. 
Why does He so deal with men?’ On the 
chance that they may turn to Him, That is all 
that is needed; everything else will follow in due 
time. 


Study. 


journeys over those ‘trails.’ It is no uncommon 
thing to see as many as a hundred men, women, 
and children wriggling along under his guidance 
in Indian file. He has been heard to call his 
winding procession a ‘crocodile,’ but its proper 
name is a ‘caravan.’ I dare say you think that to 
be in a caravan like this would be great fun; but 
if some morning you had a chance of asking any 
of the white people how they liked it they would 
confess to feeling rather uncomfortable. The tall 
grass is covered with dew, and the travellers get 
drenched with it. What do you think the big 
black African does to make things more comfort- 
able for them? He seizes upon some of the wee 


native boys who are perhaps not more than three 


feet high and pushes them on ahead to dry off the 
dew on their naked bodies. 
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The little ‘dew-driers,’ as they are called, don’t 
object to their task. They take it as a matter of 
course ; and the doing of it gives them a certain 
standing with their own folks. 
become budding heroes. One very diminutive 
specimen was seen to go straight up to his mother 
and give her a smack on the face.’ Instead of 
being very angry, she was quite proud, and, turn- 
ing to her companions, said, with a smile, ‘What 
a splendid warrior he’ll make.’ 

We think and speak of such children as having 
no moral backbone, but in the little pioneer of 
the ‘trail’ there may be grit that children brought 
up in Christian homes might well envy. 

Once a missionary tried to get a very tiny 
specimen to eat fish. The little fellow was very 
hungry, but according to the ceremonial laws of 
his tribe he dared not touch fish. He set his 
teeth firmly—they were his first ones—and defied 
all entreaties. Young as he was he knew the 
meaning of ‘Thou shalt not,’ and he could ‘play 
the game.’ If one day this little black child 
should become a Christian, he will be in earnest 
in trying to become like Jesus Christ, and he will 
never be afraid to confess Him. The negro knows 
a good man when he sees him. He likes to listen 
to preaching ; but even when he is staring at the 
missionary, he may be wondering if he lives what 
he preaches. They are often disappointed. Once 
after a sermon telling them about the crucifixion 
of Christ, a negro stood up and said, ‘ You white 
men were a bad lot to go away and kill the Best 
One like that; we blacks only kill criminals, and 
then far from being ashamed of what you have 
done you come across the seas to tell us you did 
it.” When I read that, the little dew-drier—the 
pioneer of the trail—came into my mind. One 
day he, like many of his brothers, may become an 
elephant hunter. Elephant hunting will take him 
away into lonely and dangerous places. If he is 
a Christian he will think about God then, and 
come back to tell his old friends that he has seen 
Him. ; 

One elephant hunter had a great story to tell. 
‘I came across a town, a village,—villages,’ he 
said ; ‘there were men, women, and boys and girls. 
I let my elephants escape, and I stayed to tell 
them about ray Great Friend.’ That was being a 
true missionary. There was love in his heart and 
the spirit of the little child. 


Another got a hold of the Gospel of John. He 


In their eyes they* 


read, but could not understand. One day, how- 
ever, the words ‘Follow me!’ struck home; it 
came to him like a language he knew. Afterwards, 
when he told his experience, he said, ‘I was 
startled to find that Christ could speak my 
language out of the printed page, and what he 
said was “‘ Follow me.”’ 

Perhaps he had once been a ‘dew-drier’—a 
pioneer, and could understand what the ‘trail’ to 
the Heavenly Jerusalem meant. 


Walking in White. 


‘They shall walk with me in white ; for they are worthy.’— 
Rievacas 

Did you ever notice how often the word ‘ white’ 
is mentioned in the Book of Revelation? If you 
take the trouble to count you will find it occurs no 
fewer than nineteen times. We read there of a 
white horse and white horses, and of a white cloud 
and a white stone. The head and hair of Christ 
are said to be white, and so is the great throne of 
judgment. Then over and over again we are told 
of white linen, white robes, or white raiment, and 
our own special text speaks of ‘ walking in white.’ 

I wonder what John was thinking of when he 
spoke of ‘walking in white’? Well, perhaps he 
had a picture in his mind at the time, the picture 
of a Roman triumph. Some of you know what 
that was, and you too can make a picture of it in 
your mind. A triumph was the welcome home 
given to a victorious general by the people of old 
Rome. On that day the victor, crowned with 
laurel and seated in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, went in solemn procession through the 
city to the capitol. In front of him were the 
senate, the magistrates, the musicians, the spoils, 
and the fettered captives ; and behind him followed 
the victorious army. It was a great day for him, 
and it was a great day for Rome. It was a general 
holiday, a day of rejoicing; and in honour of the 
occasion the citizens all wore the white toga, the 
white robe that was kept for religious ceremonies 
and special occasions. You see, white was not 
only, as we count it, the emblem of purity and 
innocence, it was also the emblem of victory and 
triumph. 

And so John gave the few faithful Christians in 
the town of Sardis this message from Christ: 
that because they had been true to Him, because 
they had remained pure and holy amidst many 
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temptations to sin, they would walk with Him in 
white. They would share Christ’s triumph. They 
would wear the white robes of heaven. 

Now I wonder how we—you and I—may, like 
the faithful few in Sardis, become worthy to walk 
with Christ in white. Long ago—yes, and not so 
very long ago either !—some men imagined that in 
order to become worthy to walk with Christ in 
white they must keep themselves apart from the 
world ; they must live a life of penance and prayer 
ito God, shut away from all the world’s sins and 
sorrows. They hoped by so doing to keep them- 
selves pure and holy. 

Now that is one way of trying to become worthy ; 
but it seems to me a very foolish way; and I can 
tell you a better. How do I know it-is better? 
I know it is better because it was the way of Jesus, 
and surely He was the purest and holiest that ever 
walked this earth. Yet all the years of His busy 
life He moved as aman among men. He shared 
men’s sorrows and He rejoiced in their joys. He 
healed their sickness and He helped in their 
troubles. Where He was most needed, there He 
was found. He was not afraid to mix with those 
whom the proud Pharisees called ‘sinners’ or 
‘unclean.’ He was not afraid to dine with the 
publicans or to touch the lepers. He ever went 
about doing good. And if we try hard to copy 
His way, then one day He will say of us too, ‘Ye 
-shall walk with me in white; for ye are worthy.’ 

Shall I tell you a story I heard the other day? 

Once upon a time a little pilgrim found herself 
on the road to heaven. She was given a fine 
white robe to walk in, and she knew that only 
aif she kept it spotless would the gates of the 
golden city open to her. Very carefully she 
picked her steps, for the way was both rough and 
muddy. But as she went on she was _horror- 
struck to find that not only was it rough and 
muddy, but it was actually built of pilgrims who 
chad fallen in the march and who lay bleeding and 
unheeded in the mire. Presently one of these 
unhappy creatures cried to the little pilgrim ‘ Help! 
Help me up for Christ’s sake!’ The little pilgrim 
was about to stoop, when suddenly she remembered 
her white garment. ‘No, no,’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
daren’t. If I touched you I might be defiled.’ 
And she passed on. But even as she passed on 
‘she was aghast to see that the edge of her white 
robe was stained with scarlet. At every step she 
took the stain spread till at last her whole garment 


was scarlet. ‘What haveI done?’ she cried. But 
there was no reply save the moans of the fallen 
pilgrims. 

* In despair she turned back, ‘If I cannot keep 
my robe white,’ she said, ‘at least I can help a 
lost sister.” So she knelt down on the dreadful 
road and put her arms tenderly round the poor 
pilgrim who:had craved her aid. By exerting all 
her strength she managed to pull the fallen one 
out of the mire; then hand in hand, with down- 
cast eyes, the two passed on together. At last, 
sad and ashamed, they reached the golden gates. 
No hope had they of entering, for the robe of the 
one was scarlet, and the robe of the other was 
filthy rags. But, just as they reached the gates, 
lo, a miracle !—the scarlet robe of the one and the 
filthy rags of the other turned in a moment to robes 
of dazzling white—white so dazzling that even the 
angels could not look. And the gates of heaven 
fell back. 


The EGristian Pear. 
SEPTUAGESIMA. 
The Social Question. 


‘Bringing every thought into captivity to the mind of 
Christ.’—2 Co 10°. 


From the Christian point of view, the social 
question is primarily one of the spirit, and not one 
of system. Whenever organized Christianity has 
forgotten this truth, and has sought to define the 
social question in terms of system, political, in- 
dustrial, or social, it has failed and has brought 
discredit upon religion. The Church which 
identifies itself with any particular theory of 
political action is courting a new source of division, 
which can only serve to increase her difficulties. 
Such a Church will gradually be absorbed in a 
party organization, and become a mere political 
caucus. And so, from the Christian point of view, 
we say that the social question is a question in 
human relationships. In a word, viewed in the 
light of Christianity it is simply a man’s answer to 
God’s question to Cain: ‘Where is thy brother?’ 
It is man’s response to the second commandment : 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ It is an effort to 
answer the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Thy kingdom come.’ 
It is the application of the Golden Rule to all 
activities of life. 

In view of these facts, what is the duty of the 


Church toward the social question? We answer 
‘that it is fourfold. 

1. Zo give leadership to the thought of the 
social movement. Let it not be forgotten that the 
social question is primarily one of social thought. 
It is a philosophy before it is an activity. The 
modern Socialists have seen this, and hence they 
have spent their lives in seeking to mould the 
thought life of men. They have been’ social 
teachers rather than social workers in all our great 
centres. . 

We cannot expect to have a society based on 
Christian principles so long as our social philosophy 
is made by anti-Christian philosophers and material- 
istic socialists. The times are appealing to the 
Church to capture the thought of the social move- 
ment, to proclaim that there is not a thought worth 
considering in philosophy, an ideal in ethics, a 
principle in sociology, or a program in practical 
reform, that is not found in Christianity. The 
most urgent appeal of the times to the Church is 
to ‘bring every thought,’ social, political, ethical, 
and religious, ‘into captivity to Christ Jesus.’ 
The industrial organization of society has attained, 
in the thought of our times, an importance which 
has never before attached to it. The urgent 
secular questions of the day are the questions of 
wealth and poverty, of luxury and want, of capital 
and labour, of peace and war. These all combine 
to create a strong demand for a social expression 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and this demand 
creates an obligation -.from which no Church 
bearing the name of Jesus Christ can consistently 
escape. 

2. To give leadership to the conscience of the 
social movement. The most imperative need in 
the social awakening is to Christianize the con- 
science. It is evident that the development and 
application of the moral and religious ideas of our 
times have not kept pace with industrial and com- 
mercial progress. Conscience is aroused but 
perplexed, and the need exists for emphasizing in 
* a more definite way the obligations of the different 
elements of society each to the other. 

The Church needs to teach with stronger con- 
victions that men cannot live to themselves alone, 
and that they must not pursue their own gain in 
disregard of the rights and the welfare of others. 
With clearness and without hesitation the Church 
must affirm as the principle of social practice the 
fundamental teaching of Jesus. ‘ Whatsoever ye 
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would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them.’ 

The social awakening is asking for guidance on 
the ever enlarging questions of corporate and social 
duties. If the conscience of this movement can 
be made and kept Christian, the social movement 
will be kept Christian. The times are looking to 
the Church to provide standards that will make the 
conscience of the social movement Christian. The 
Christian standards for conscience are found, of 
course, in the New Testament. They must be 
interpreted and applied, and the Church is the 
appointed agent for this work. New moral 
questions are up to-day. Men are asking: ‘Has 
Christianity moral standards for the corporate as 
well as for the, personal life of men?’ The 
standards of personal morality are fairly well fixed 
and accepted, but not so with public and social 
morality. President Hadley of Yale has said: 
‘The present evil from which society is suffering 
is not so much one of character as one of mis- 
understanding. We are suffering not so much 
from bad morals as from defective ethics.’ , 

3. To give leadership to the activities of the 
social movement. Never before were so many 
people concerned with the amelioration of social 
conditions and social ideas; never before were 
there so many movements for human welfare. 
If these people and these movements are to be 
kept Christian, the Church must be ready and 
willing to lead them. The Church must not only 
teach and inspire; it must actually lead every 
movement which aims to make men like Christ, 
earth like heaven, and the kingdoms of this world 
the kingdom of Christ. 

There is a grave danger just now that the Church 
may lose her place of leadership in social activities. 
Already we are hearing about ‘scientific charity,’ 


.‘ practical education,’ ‘moral reform,’ and ‘ethical 


revival.’ The. phrases in themselves are not 
necessarily antagonistic to the Church, but as 
used by many to-day they are. Many social 
workers discount the Church as an agency in 
social service, notwithstanding the fact that. most 
of them belong to the Church. 

Because the Church is in danger of losing her 
hold on these great human activities which legiti- 
mately come under her sphere of work, the Church 
should lead them. The primary function of the 
Church is to bring every individual and every 
department of human life into conformity with 
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the law of love, the law of God. Exactly what 
the Church must do at any particular time or any 
particular place may, of course, vary. It must 
depend upon what is most needed at the particular 
time and in the particular place, in order soonest 
to establish the kingdom of God. 

4. Io give leadership to the spirit of the social 
movement. No one will question that the nature 
and influence of this movement will be made by 
the spirit that dominates it. Society has a right 
to look to the Church for leadership of the spirit 
which animates the social awakening. The 
Church, more than any other organization, has 
been charged with the responsibility. The real 
issue of the day. is one of spirit rather than one of 
system. Shall the social movement be Christianized 
or commercialized? Shall Christ lead it, or shall 
Antichrist? These are the most important ques- 
tions confronting the modern world. The future 
character of civilization as well as the future influence 
of the Church is involved in these questions. 

If the social movement is to be Christianized, if 
it is to be led by Christ, the Church must give 
leadership to the spirit of it. Christ’s expectation 
for society can be realized only through the pro- 
clamation by the Church of the gospel which tells 
of His sacrifice for mankind, combined with the 
manifestation of the spirit of that sacrifice in the 
life of His disciples. The social movement can 
be made Christian only as it is filled with the 
spirit of the cross. The law of social service, 
‘Each for all, and all for each,’ will be a dead 
letter unless reinforced by the love which the cross 
expresses. ‘To fill the social movement with the 
cross, in the New Testament meaning of it, is to 
set in operation the mightiest force in the universe 
for the regeneration of sinful human nature and 
the redemption of sinful human society.? 


SEXAGESIMA. 
Incarnation and Imitation. 


“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.’— 
i Coy gies 

The famous work of devotion entitled Ox the 
Imitation of Christ and the oft-repeated term ‘the 
Christ-like life’ suggest the possibility of making 
the Incarnation a practical method of life. While 
it is true that the Incarnation is a unique fact, it 
is also true that we are made in the likeness of 

LJ, McDowell; in Record of Christian Work, xxxix. 704. 
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God. There is therefore no presumption in 
striving to complete that likeness. The principle 
of the Incarnation is that there is an affinity 
between the Divine and the human, so that there 
is no suggestion of Christ’s having achieved the 
impossible. What He did is not a contradiction 
in terms. St. Paul is the great champion of 
imitation: he claims it as his own method, and he 
recommends it to those whom he is persuading or 
has begun to persuade. ‘This is my command- 
ment,’ says our Lord Himself, ‘That ye love one 
another as I have loved you’: this is a clear 
recommendation of imitation. Now the funda- 
mental virtue of the Incarnation is the principle 
of love.. ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son’: Divinity combines with 
humanity in the spirit of love. ‘We love,’ says 
St. John, ‘because he first loved us.’ It has 
been shown that the Incarnation is the elevation 
of humanity nearer to God. Our aim, then, is to 
be that we may raise our humanity still nearer to 
God, so far as that is possible to human effort. 
To do this, we have first of all to form some 
conception of God. The first conception may be 
of His greatness, His superiority to us, His 
distance from us. If that conception is preserved, 
we may get the idea of worship, but we do not get 
Christianity.e For Christianity is nothing, if it 
does not add the idea of God’s immanence to the 
idea of God’s transcendence. And that implies. 
nearness. The first disciples did not spend so. 
much time with their Master without possessing 
that idea of nearness. They asked Him questions, 
which is always a sign of the sense of accessibility. 
When the Word became flesh, the idea of accessi- 
bility was suggested. God had drawn nearer to 
man, therefore man might draw nearer to God. 
One incentive to imitation, then, is the feeling of 
God’s accessibility and the practice of it. 

1. One form of the practice is prayer. The 
word ‘prayer’ suggests request: we ask God to 
supply a need that we feel. But the value of 
prayer lies in its attitude and its process rather * 
than in its definite result. Prayer is the attitude 
of man to God. Just as in the Incarnation 
humanity is drawn nearer to God, so in prayer 
the worshipper begins at least by putting himself 
in God’s presence. He cannot expect to get all 
that he asks for, indeed he does not always know 
what is best for him, and he may even be inclined 
to ask for what he desires rather than what is for 
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his real good, but at least he shows that he believes 
in God’s presence, which is the foundation of 
religious belief. The Word who became flesh 
constantly maintained this intercourse between 
God and man, for it was this that constituted His 
nature. We, in the practice of prayer, are imitat- 


ing that intercourse, and we are encouraging our | 
religious sense on the model set up by Christ. | 


‘Thus prayer may be really used as another name 
for worship, of which the highest form is the Holy 
‘Communion, for in that service we combine thanks- 
giving with request, and make our offering to God 
in a form sanctioned by His own command. 
Here, even more explicitly, the human and the 
Divine are combined, the Divine presence and the 
human offering of self. Here God is accessible to 
us in a form of His own providing, here He gives 
us our daily bread. 

2. Another point of imitation is sacrifice. 


maintained, and in the imitation of Christ the 
personality is preserved by deliberate loss. 

4. The crowning point of imitation is dove. 
God so loved the world, and Christ so expressed 
the love of God, that love is the only answer to 
the great act of love. It is an imitation of motive 
even more than of act. There are actions that 
confer good on others and actions that involve 


| loss to oneself, which lose the good and waste the 


loss because they express no loving motive. They 
are of the letter, not of the spirit, they do not rank 


as Divine reflexions or satisfy even human standards 


' of value. 


Le 


become man God yielded up certain manifestations _ 


of Divinity, without conceding one iota of the 
Divine essence. Becoming man, He subjected 
Himself to temptation, and even to the negation 
of Divine knowledge, to the cares and privations 
of human life, to the agony, spiritual and physical, 
of death. We, on the side of humanity, have our 
sacrifice to make. We have to learn by suffering. 


It is not easy for us to subject our will to God’s, | 


but in the light of the Incarnation we may learn | 
What we endure is not | 


to see our way clear. 
worthy to be compared with future glory, but it 
is worth while in view of that future glory. It is 
an imitation that falls infinitely short of the 
original, but it is a proof of sincerity, an assurance 
of reality. It contains obedience and love, both 
conspicuous in the original. If the Good Shepherd 
received also the name of the Lamb of God, it is 
fitting that He should guide His sheep in His own 
way of sacrifice. 

3. Yet another point of imitation is persistence. 
All human efforts justify their beginning only by 
their continuance. There is no possibility of 
deserting a purpose that has been deliberately 
planned. Its preparation is the measure of its 
accomplishment. Wherefore we faint not (because 
of the manifestation of life which has been revealed 
to us), but, even if our outward man is being de- 
stroyed, yet our inward man is being renewed day 
by day. The Divine life predominates over the 
human, the spiritual over the material, the eternal 
-over the temporal. The process advances as it is 

12 


| ness of men. 


| and secret thought. 


But, when we act up to the best that we 
know, contributing to it all the wealth of our nature 
and character and life, then we do as Christ did, 
we give because we love.! 


SHROVE SUNDAY. 
Righteousness and Love. 
‘In him was life.’—Jn 14 


It has been said that the two fundamental notes 
in both the teaching and life of Jesus are righteous- 
ness and love. They are struck with equal clear- 
ness in His revelation of God and His revelation 
of the meaning of human life. They are also the 
two outstanding needs of the world in which we live. 

1. Firstly, Righteousness. There is no more 
searching moral standard than that which Jesus 
taught. His demands do not sparemen: Tender 
as Hé was in His dealings with those who ‘failed, 
He never fell into that false tenderness which 
would lower the standards of life to suit the weak- 
If He gave all, He claimed all. 
Think of His standard of purity and truth and 
sincerity, how He searched into heart and motive, 
His light permits no evasions 
or excuses: the heart of man is revealed before 
Him. He searches it and claims the uttermost 
from it. We must make that clear in our picture 
of Christ. No good can come of dwelling on His 
sympathy and tenderness and leaving out of sight 
His sternness. Love without. righteousness will 
never build a new world. Character is the founda- 
tion of everything. The beauty of the spirit which 
shares with another must be backed by the strength 
which has the worthiest things to give. The world 
of to-day needs that note; the world of to-morrow 
will be no better than the world of yesterday with- 
out it. The sanctity of the home and the health 


1H, A. Watson, he Zucarnation and Personality. 
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of society depend upon purity in manhood and 


womanhood. Moral self-control is the fibre of, 


the nation’s strength. Nor can you deal adequately 
with the injustices of the social system until you 
strike at greed and avarice in the individual heart. 
One of the great things we need to recover is the 
sense of moral responsibility, that the first and 
finest offering a man has to make to God and his 
fellows is that of a clean, honest, upright life. 

2. But if righteousness is the first note in the 
message, Love is the second, and these things are 
not two but one, for the whole conception of 
righteousness as Christ revealed it has love at its 
heart. Strength stoops down to aid weakness. 
Powers are bestowed to be given forth in minister- 
ing service. Blessings received are the equipment 
for blessings to be given. Distinctions and grades 
are not permitted to stand as factors of separation, 
they indicate responsibilities. The whole message 
of the incarnate life of our Lord is that moral 
station and spiritual exaltation are not prizes to be 
enjoyed, but gifts to be dispensed. Only so can 
the hard barriers of the world be cast down. It is 
those barriers which form such a large part of the 
problems of to-day. True, they are to some extent 
giving way before pressure, the balance of power 
is changing, but no exercise of force will solve the 
problem. . The poor of to-day may be the rich of 
to-morrow, the weak of to-day may be the strong 


of to-morrow; that may mean benefit for some, | 


but it will not save the world. What the world 
needs is that the barriers should be cast down, 
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that a new spirit should take possession of man’s — 
_that this whole business must be attended to. 


effort, and love should build the commonwealth. 

We must stretch out hands in co-operation 
where we have lately raised our hands to strike. 
The world problem is ultimately one, and fellow- 
ship is the only solution. Well may some men 
shrink before the greatness of the task, and the 
superficial speak in tones of mockery. If there be 
no great source of power and light to help us, the 
word impossible may be allowed. Everything 
depends on keeping in view the eternal background 
and resources.! ; 


First SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Patience. 
“Ye have need of patience.’—He 10°, 
There are three separate grounds—at least they 
may be considered in turn—on which we are all 


1 Sidney M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience. 


of us very ready to lose that fortitude of the soul 
which is patience, and to sink into lethargy and 
cynicism and low views of life, or into a mere 
shallow anger and querulousness. We have need 
of patience with ourselves ; we have need of patience 
with other people, especially with that nearer circle 
of people, never very many, who have almost every- 
thing to do with our own personal life; and we 
have need of patience with God. 

1. We have need of patience with ourselves. 
It is a great day for every one of us when it comes 
home to us that our one business in the world is 
that we become good men; that we are here to 


| get the mastery over everything within us which 


we know to be perverse or mean or false or self- 
seeking. In the great speech of the Bible we are 
here ‘to be made meet to become partakers of 
our inheritance with the saints in light.’ There is, 
perhaps, no more honourable view of life, if you 
say it handsomely, than to say that we are here to 
prepare for the last journey and for what awaits us. 

Now, this dealing strictly with ourselves, this 
daily bringing of ourselves before the holier idea 
of ourselves, this refusai to put up with ourselves 
on the lower plane, is apt to become very dis- 
heartening work. It is so very disheartening that 
many people, after a short trial, give it up, and 
begin to consent to a complacent opinion of 
themselves, to the flattery of their friends, and to 
the undisturbing requirement of their own par- 
ticular set. They know that there is some sin 
which is their besetting sin; and, sometimes after 
a bad indulgence of it, they secretly determine 


But after a little while their indignation at them- 
selves cools down, and with another occasion there 
comes another lapse. And many a man is in 
secret broken-spirited and abject because of this 
dreary up-and-down-ness of his private life. Here 
is one of the matters on which we need to have 
patience — we need to have patience with our- 
selves. 

We need to have patience with our own miser- 


_ able disappointments with ourselves, yielding, as 


we do, pitifully to things which we had pledged 
ourselves never to indulge. We have need of 
patience; patience to rise again, even when we 
are bowed down with shame and anger at our- 
selves ; patience not to give ourselves up entirely, 
or at all; patience to ask God for Christ’s sake to 
be patient with us; patience to begin again, this 
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time with a humbler spirit, more deeply, leaning 
more upon God. 

2. We have need of patience in our dealings 
with other people. It will help us to be patient 
with others, especially with those whose good we 
are seeking, to remember what trouble we are 
having with ourselves. And again, after all, we 
do not know what they have to contend with. 
We are all of us mysteries and secrets to one 
another. Often we do each other a great injustice. 

A Scottish professor called upon a student to 
stand up and ‘construe.’ ‘Hold your book in 
the other hand,’ said the professor. The student 
went on reading, apparently paying no heed. ‘Do 
you hear me, sir?’ The student ceased reading, 


still holding the book as before, but now having ' 


his head cast down. ‘Sir!’ shouted the professor. 
Whereupon the student raised his other arm— 
from which the hand had been cut off! It is said 
that the professor did all that a man can do who 
has done an irreparable thing. He rushed from 
his desk, and going down on his knees before that 
maimed lad, in the sight of all the class, pleaded, 
‘Will you ever be able to forgive me?’ We had 
better take the deep and holy view of our fellow- 
men. 

3. Finally, we have need of patience with God. 
Let us try to think of the task which God has 
upon His hands. What is that task? It is to 
save all souls, and this without interfering with 
their personal freedom. Here are some words 
from Milton: ‘Many there be that complain of 


Divine Providence for suffering Adam to trans- 
gress. Foolish tongues! When God gave him 
reason, He gave him freedom to choose, for 
reason is but choosing: else he had been a mere 
artificial Adam as he is in the motions (puppet 
shows). We ourselves esteem not that obedience 
or love; or gift which is of force. God, therefore, 
left him free, set before him a provoking object 
even almost in his eyes. Herein consisted his 
merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise 
of his abstinence. Wherefore did He create 
passions within us, pleasures round about us, but 
that these, rightly tempered, are the ingredients 
of virtue.’ 

For men like ourselves the darkness and tragedy 
of the world have no power to unsettle our ulti- 
mate confidence. Our faith in God does not 
rest upon the aspect of transitory things. Our 
faith is our loyalty to Jesus Christ. It is the 
acceptance by us not only of His moral rule, but 
also of His insight, of His report, of His interpre- 
tation and point of view. Our faith is our ap- 
proach to His faith. And it was His faith that 
this world, though it was permitted to crush Him, 
was all the while God’s world; and that, though 
men nailed Him to the Cross, and though there 
were found amongst them those who mocked Him 
in the agony of death, it was still our high calling 
to live greatly, to face and overcome the darkness 
in things in the power of His perfect confidence in 
the Heavenly Father’s blameless will. 


lj, A. Hutton, Descerning the Times. 
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The Quaker Faith.’ 


By Wi.uiam E. Witson, B.D., WooDBROOKE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Wuart is it that distinguishes Quakerism from | to be found in a form? 


other forms of Christianity? Principal Graham, 
in his important work, Zhe faith of a Quaker, 
suggests that it is the Quaker Meeting for Worship 
on a basis of silence. He says: ‘This habit of 
worship is what a chemist would call the essential 
oil of Quakerism. Where it is abandoned the 
Quaker faith is abandoned too’ (p. 241). Can it 
then be that the very essence of Quakerism, which 
has protested against all forms and ceremonies, is 


2, An essay by another Quaker suggested by Principal 
Graham’s book, The Fazth of a Quaker. 


Our author recognizes this 
difficulty, and goes on to show that silent worship 
is not a form—at any rate not an arbitrary form 
—but the natural outcome of the central Quaker 
conviction, that God’s approach to His human 
children is within. Let me continue the quota- 
tion: ‘It is a rash and dangerous thing to say 
that any external habit of religion is a sure test of 
the presence of its essential spirit, and the state- 
ment comes of a family of bad ecclesiastical dicta. 
Nevertheless it is true here. For contemplation, 
meditation, collectedness, inward purgation, are 
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the very processes of the mystical experience of 
the soul.’? 

Further explanation of the form, purpose, and 
meaning of the Meeting for Worship is then given, 
and is followed by a description of how the 
ministry arises in such a meeting. 

‘Our meetings are much more than a con- 
venient plan by which the ministry of several may 
be substituted for the ministry of one; they are a 
well-considered provision for the silence of the 
outward, inasmuch as that is a condition for the 
inward to find a voice’ (p. 244). ‘When the 
souls of many sitting in silence are being oriented 
together the effect of communion may be felt. . . 
Each spirit collects itself... inwards to the 
trysting place of the Eternal. Revaluation takes 
place. We take stock spiritually. 
Grudges and hatreds come up for judgment ; 
prayers for patience are put up. Often humility 
and penitence cover the whole man. We make 
contact each for himself with the Real and 
Eternal, and thereby gain strength over tempta- 
tion and sin. ... This is what Friends call a 
“living silence.” . . . Qut of the silence arises the 
ministry’ (p. 242). 

What of the ministry ? 

‘Ministry, as understood by the Society of 
Friends, is not simply a function of the outward 
will or conscious purpose, nor represents only the 
thought of the ordinary superficial brain of every- 
day use; but it comes from a deeper stratum of 
our being, has its origin in, and derives its piercing 
and convincing power from, a level of personality 
deeper than the streams of current consciousness’ 
(p. 242). This was strikingly the case with 
George Fox, ‘the message reached the deep in his 
hearers’ hearts, because it came from the deep in 
his own’ (p. 244). 

The above quotations indicate that ministry is 
not from the minister alone, nor even from the 
minister in conference with his Lord, but from the 
whole group together waiting upon God, and 
together being brought into harmony with Him 
and with each other. This is what ‘Friends’ 
mean when they speak of ministry ‘arising in the 


1 Perhaps it is necessary here to explain that Quakers do 
not use the words ‘ mystical’ and ‘ mysticism’ in the narrow 
sense often given them by theologians, particularly German 
theologians. They mean direct inward communion with 
God, not the vza negativa of the Quietist philosopher. The 
works of Professor Rufus M. Jones are the best guide to 
the Quaker view of mysticism. 
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meeting,’ and of ‘the exercise of a meeting.’ There 
is common thought, common striving, and common 
experience in a Meeting that is held ‘in the life.’ 
And it is this which finds its expression in one 
utterance after another, often in so markedly 
harmonious a manner, that not infrequently 
strangers dropping into a ‘live meeting’ have 
supposed that there had been careful arrangement 
of speakers and subjects beforehand. (Though 
the harmony is far deeper than could have been 
produced by any human arrangement.) For this 
reason the Quaker preacher does not prepare 
sermons with the deliberate intention of delivering 
them at next Sunday’s meetings. ‘We should not 
prepare sermons, but we should prepare ourselves 
to be ready to preach when bidden to do so’ (p. 
251). How, then, does the sermon come? Prin- 
cipal Graham in answer dips into his own experience 
and tells us how it comes to him. 

‘It comes by waiting. When I sit down in 
meeting I recall whatever may have struck me 
freshly during the past week. This is in part, 
initially at least, a voluntary and outward act... . 
It means that the will is given up to service; and 
it is quite possible to stop everything by taking an 
opposite attitude. So thoughts suggest themselves 
—a text that has smitten one during the week— 
new light on a phrase—a verse of poetry—some 
incident private or public. These pass before the 
door whence shines the heavenly light. Are they 
transfigured? Sometimes, yes; sometimes, no. 
If nothing flames, silence is my portion. . . 
Again, there are times when the initial thought 
strikes in of itself from the Inner Man beyond the 
will. These are times to be thankful for. 
When the fire is kindled the blaze is not long. In 
five minutes from its inception the sermon is there, 
the heart beats strongly, and up the man must 
get’ (pp. 245-6). 

I have quoted somewhat largely from the 
chapter entitled ‘Silence in Worship and the 
Workshop of the Ministry,’ because ‘Friends’’ 
manner of worship is the natural outcome of their 
great conviction that God makes Himself known 
to each one inwardly. It is this same experience 
that is normative for the whole of Quaker lifé and 
practice. Fora statement of what it has meant in 
life, the reader of Zhe Faith of a Quaker should 
turn to Book II., which, all too briefly, tells of four 
notable servants of God—Fox, Penn, Pennington, 
| and Barclay— whose lives were founded upon it. 
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Of its practical bearing, as it has moulded the life 
and practice of the Society of Friends, there is no 
better statement than Books III. and 1V. of this 
work, There the so-called ‘distinguishing views’ 
of ‘Friends’ are comprehensively set forth, and 
the practical results of the inward experience are 
emphasized. Throughout the whole of these 
sections two facts are constantly kept before us; 
first, that the ‘Seed of God’ the ‘Inward Light,’ 
the ‘Divine Voice’ is at work within every one; 
secondly, that it is as a man follows the Light, 
obeys the Voice, allows the seed to germinate and 
grow in him, that he becomes what God meant 
him to be, that he is being saved, to use the New 
Testament phrase. Thus Quakerism is funda- 
mentally evangelical, in the best sense of that 
much abused word, in that it recognizes that the 
working out of salvation can only be the result of 
God working within, and that not the man who 
has the light is right, but he who follows it. 

A mistaken notion often prevails that, because 
Quakers maintain that there is in every one some- 
thing of God, they therefore hold that there is no 
need of a Saviour, and make light of sin. Such 
an attitude neither follows logically from their 
premises, nor is it as a matter of fact any more 
widely held amongst them than in other branches 
of the Church. On this point Principal Graham 
says: ‘ We regard sin as a law in our members from 
which we are to be redeemed by being crucified 
with Christ to the lusts which war against the soul’ 
(p. 98). ‘Sin is separation from .God; and He 
[Jesus Christ] came to conquer sin’ (p. 30). 
Quakers generally would concur in these state- 
ments, as also in the solemn words on the terrible 


nature of sin contained on page 44 in a passage | 


too long to quote. When the Quaker says that 
the light of God shines in every heart, he does 
not hide from himself that the greatest moral 
difference may yet exist between one and another. 
He who receives the light and follows it is led 
into ever clearer truth; he who disregards it may 
finally become unable to recognize it, and fall into 
ever deeper corruption. 

Nor is it true that in speaking and thinking of 
the Inner Light the Early Friends in any way 
belittled the person and work of Christ. To them 
the Light was the Light of Christ, and the growing 
experience of Communion with God, into which 
they came by following the Light, was Christ 


flesh, and His spiritual work within the individual 
were by them regarded as inseparable parts of the 
same whole. 

The difficulty in understanding the Quakers’ 
position, which was felt ‘by the Puritans amongst 
whom they arose, and which is still sometimes met 


| with, especially amongst Christians of a strongly 


dogmatic and ecclesiastical bias, is, I believe, due 
to the fact that the Quaker and the dogmatist deal 
with religion from opposite ends. We may 
classify under four heads all the generally recog- 
nized elements of religion. First, there is Ecclesi- 
astical Organization; that is, all that concerns 
Order, Priesthood, Ministry, and so forth. Secondly, 
there is Theology in the stricter sense, including 
creed, dogma, and speculative doctrine. Thirdly, 
comes Experience, the Communion of man with 
God, both individually and collectively; and 
fourthly, Conduct in its widest sense, the relation 
of man to man, arising from, and expressing, 
communion with God. The great difference 


| between Quakerism and dogmatic Christianity is 


that the former recognizes the last two elements - 
alone as essential. The Quaker pioneers did not 
hold a theological creed contrary to that of their 
Puritan persecutors. They issued both as indi- 
viduals and as a community several documents 
strongly asserting their adhesion to the great body 
of Christian truth held by their opponents. 
But a theological creed was not what they lived by ; 
and they knew it was not. They maintained that 
theological orthodoxy was not necessary to Salva- 
tion. To suppose that it was, as many of the 
Puritans of their day seem to have supposed, 
was by them stigmatized ‘notional’ religion. 
They knew that the essential matter was experi- 
ence of God within, and the surrender of one’s 
whole life to His control. United with this, a 
necessary result of it, and only of less importance 
than it, was the new attitude to all men, expressing 
itself in truer moral ideals and fuller moral achieve- 
ment, and awaiting its fulfilment when all men 
should follow the Inward Guide, and so the 
Kingdom of God should come. 

Quakers, in short, lay all the stress on experience 
and moral aim. Dogmatic Christians, such as 
those who treasure the Athanasian Creed, those 
who in times past have practised religious persecu- 
tion, and even perhaps some at the present day 
who do neither, take as essential something which 


growing in them. His ‘work’ in the days of His | is a matter of intellectual apprehension rather than 
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of spiritual vision, of philosophical definition rather 
than of moral life. 
corollaries of this Quaker valuation of the different 
elements in religion. ‘The first is that the unity of 
the Society of Friends “is not founded upon a 
commonly accepted creed, but upon a common 
experience and a common aim. The second is 
that ‘Friends’ have a vital contribution to make 
to the pressing and apparently intricate question 
of Christian re-union, inasmuch as if Christians 
generally were to recognize that unity in experi- 
ence and aim alone is essential, and that dogma 
and _ ecclesiastical organization are secondary 
matters in which wide differences do no harm, re- 
union would present no real difficulties. 

A word or two more must be said on the first 
point. The motto ‘In essentials unity; in non- 
essentials liberty; in all things charity’ represents 
the general attitude of ‘Friends’ to religious 
differences. They are tolerant therefore of varying 
theological expressions, for these in their estimation 
are non-essentials. On the other hand in experience 
and aim, which are regarded as essentials, a great 
measure of unity prevails. The book before us 
gives a good example of this. The second, third, 
and fourth books of Zhe Faith of a Quaker, in 
which the author describes religious experience and 
its expression in corporate life and moral standard, 
are thoroughly representative of the best Quaker 
thought on these matters, because they deal with 
Quaker fundamentals. The first book, on the 
other hand, which is theological in the strict sense, 
contains many views which are far from being 
generally held amongst ‘Friends.’ The Society of 
Friends has no agreed theology. 


With regard to theological beliefs it may, I think, | 


be taken as generally true, that the nearer we come 
to experience, the nearer we approach agreement ; 


and the more speculative we become, the more we | 


differ. Out of several illustrations of this that 
might be taken from this book I select one, Prin- 


cipal Graham’s treatment of the doctrine of the | 
It has been justly said his | 


Person of Christ. 
doctrine is neither Trinitarian nor Unitarian. Christ 
is divine, but man too is divine. The difference is 
in degree, not in kind. With such a doctrine many 
Quakers would disagree, but it is a speculative 
doctrine. I can imagine scarcely any disagreement 
with his statements about Jesus Christ which come 
more directly from experience, e.g. He is ‘Saviour, 
Redeemer, and Founder of our Faith’ (p. 50). ‘He 


There are two important: 


is the Revelation of the Divine character’ (p. 53). 
‘The Mission of our Lord-was to reunite in family 
reconciliation, restoring love and order and peace 
in the Father’s house, replacing the communion 
marred by sin. ... He came to conquer Sin’ 
(p. 30). In these statements we can all unite 
because Christian experience can check and con- 
firm them; but when we attempt to define our 
Lord’s person philosophically, so many factors other 
than experience enter in that sharers in the same 
experience begin to disagree. 

What of the defects of Quakerism? Have I 
spoken too enthusiastically of its principles? Is 
there not another side? There is. Quakerism, 
which arose out of, and expressed, the visitation of 
the Holy Spirit, creating new lives in common men, 
has tried to live on tradition and to become the 
select spiritual club of a sort of religious middle- 
class aristocracy. In other words, it became lifeless 
and worldly, just as other Churches do. Without 
the incoming of the Spirit it can never be effective. 
We all need the life of God. Apart from this 
supreme need, which we share with all Christians, 
there is one defect which, I believe, largely accounts 
for the limited appeal which Quakerism has made. 
It is the reverse side of one of its chief excellences. 
Having recognized that creed and theology ought 
not to have the place generally assigned to them, 
‘Friends’ have been satisfied to give them no 
place at all. Thus their ability to attract the more 
thoughtful people has been severely restricted. 
Principal Graham remarks more than once how 
their expression of truth in the early days did not 
appeal to the cultured seeker for God; and the 
same is often true to-day. Lack of clear and care- 
ful thinking as to the meaning and implications 
of their religious experience has greatly weakened 
their power of helping others to share that experi- 
ence. Quakerism still awaits adequate theological 
expression. Because it is an attempt at a Quaker 
theology, one can be thankful for the first book 
of Zhe Hatth of a Quaker, while by no means 
entirely agreeing with all the views therein ex- 
pressed. More work needs to be done by other 
thinkers. For example, is there a theory of ‘the 
work of Christ,’ the Atonement, which is reconcil- 
able with the central Quaker conviction of the 
Light Within? I believe one can be found, but 
none hitherto current will do. The Society of 
Friends requires to think out its theology, and that 
not only for its own sake and for the benefit of 
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possible new adherents, but as a contribution to 
the great re-shaping of Christian Doctrine, which 
is a widely recognized need to-day. 

If ‘Friends’ do this, and in the power of the 
Spirit proclaim their message in a way that can be 


understood, the future apologist for Quakerism will 
no longer have to bewail the fewness of our num- 
bers as does Principal Graham. For in the words 
of the late J. W. Rowntree, ‘ Quakerism will no more 
be the cult of a few, but the life of a multitude.’ 


Contributions and Comments. 


Peace! 


Hark to the voices without, 
Voices that clamour and shout: 
‘There is peace in the world to-day! 
Peace and goodwill among men! 
Let the sword be a ploughshare again! 
There is peace, there is peace!’ they say. 


Peace! is it peace they say? 
Peace in the world to-day? 

Peace among men and goodwill? 
What are the flames that arise, 
Reddening the eastern skies, 

Blackening both valley and hill? 


Red are the eastern skies 
With murder and ruin and lies, 
And a reek that is blown to the West: 
Over and under the shout 
Of the voices that clamour without 
Comes the wail of a soul distress’d. 


Hark to the voices within! 
Louder and louder their din 

Till they mix with the voices without ; 
There is war in the house and the home, 
Merciless, fierce as the foam 

That beats on the shattered boat. 


Eyes full of brotherly hate, 
Crowding of feet at the gate, 

Hands that are greedy of prey :— 
Hear you the words that they speak? 
‘Woe to the wealthy and weak! 

There is war in the world to-day!’ 

A. TA. SAYCE. 

Oxford. 


tiie 
Some Motes on 4 Waccabees. 


READING recently the high-flown, half - Stoic 
oration in which some Alexandrian Jew has 


commemorated the martyrdom of Eleazar and his 
wife and seven sons at the hands of the tyrant 
Antiochus, I was struck with two curious approxi- 
mations to the language of the Odes of Solomon, 
which deserved at least a secondary place among 
the parallels with which the Commentators adorn 
their margins. The first of these was the com- 
parison of the endurance of the venerable Eleazar to 
the persistence of the rock that breasts the storm : 

‘For like some beetling crag Eleazar the father nerved 
his understanding to break the force of the mad waves of 
the passions’ (4 Mac 7°). 

It will be remembered that the Stoic theme is 
the lordship of right reason over pains and 
passions: the figure employed is not unlike that 
which we find in the Odes: 

But I stood unshaken like a firm rock 


That is beaten by the waves and endures. 
Ode Sol, xxxi. 11. 


No doubt other parallels may be adduced for the 
language, which does not necessarily involve 
quotation in its coincidence of thought. But here 
is another more striking parallel from the chapter 
in which the final victory of the martyrs of the true 
religion is announced, and an imaginary monument 
is set up, inscribed with the legend of their 
endurance. The conflict in the arena, where the 
successive athletes, father, mother, and sons, meet 
and foil the tyrant is described ; and it is affirmed 
that ‘Piety has won, and sets the crown on the 
heads of her own athletes’: 

GeooéBera Se évixa, Tos EavTAs aOANTaS 

oTEepavovce.. 
The language reminds one of an obscure passage 
in the Odes of Solomon, where men fight for a 
crown of immortality, and it is said that 


Righteousness hath taken the crown 
And hath given it to you: 


All the conquerors shall be inscribed in the Lord’s book. 
Ode Sol. ix. 10, 11. 
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Here the coincidence of thought is very close: it 
would be a coincidence in language also, if we 
were to employ.the translation in Charles’ 
Apocrypha that 


Righteousness, won the victory, and gave the crown to 
her athletes. ; 


We content ourselves for the present, with the 
observation that the ideas of the Fourth Book of 
Maccabees have some parallels in the Odes of 
Solomon. If it should turn out that the ninth Ode 
of Solomon has imitated the Maccabean crowns 
of immortality, Dr. Bernard will explain to us 
that the Maccabee martyrs were really baptized 
persons. 

Now let us move in another direction, taking as 
our starting-point the passage in the Maccabees 
which we have just been discussing. ‘The verses 
which precede tell us of an athletic contest in 
which Eleazar was the protagonist, and the mother 
of seven fought with him (reading cvvyOdAe) ; the 
sons also fought and the tyrant counterfought 
(avtnywvilero). We recognize a New Testament 
word, for does it not say in He 1214, ‘Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, counterfighiing against sin’? 
upon which word Westcott remarks that ‘it is 
classical but does not occur elsewhere in the Greek 
Scriptures’; apparently he had not detected it in 
the Fourth Maccabees. The coincidence is sus- 
picious ; let us see what follows the account of the 
arena ; we are told that 


the world and the life- of man were looking on; 
6 b€ Kdcpos Kal 6 Tov GvOpwHTev Bios ebewpet. 
- 4 Mac 1734, 
But this is also closely parallel to Hebrews (121), 
where the believer is said to be surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses. We are in the same circle of 
ideas ; the dyaév in the one case is a wrestling- 
match, in the other a race; in either case the 
arena is lined with spectators. 
Now let us look back at the terms of the 
Inscription of Victory which is to be set up in 
honour of the Maccabees: it runs as follows: 


Here lie an aged priest, 
And a woman full of years, 
And her seven sons. 
Through the violence of a tyrant 
Desiring to destroy the Hebrew Nation, 
They vindicated the rights of our people, 
Looking unto God and enduring 
The torments even unto death. 
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The Greek of the last two lines is 

eis Ocdv adhopovres Kal wéxpt Oavarov 

tas Bawdvous tropeivartes. 
We have often been struck in reading these words 
with their parallelism with ‘looking unto Jesus,’ 
agopavres cis “Incody of He 122. The expression 
is peculiar; Westcott remarks that ‘the word does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Testament, or in 
the LXX,’ but he adds in a bracket the reference 
to 4 Mac. The coincidence is now so striking 
that we recognize connexion between the two 


| writings. 


We look a little further, and we find not merely 
that the Maccabees endured, but that the conflict — 
itself was dy endurance : 

‘Virtue, proving them ¢hrough endurance (6 troporjs), 
set before them the figure of victory’ (¢ Mac 178). 

But this is He 12!: ‘let us run by endurance 
(dvbropovys) the race set before us.’ 

And then we are told that the Maccabee martyrs 
endured unto death (péxpt Gavdrov) which answers 
to He 124 (resist unto blood, péypis aiuaros) ; and, 
in fact, endurance is the key-word in each of the 
two accounts, as any one can verify for himself. 

If we look a little further back in the Maccabee 
oration we shall pick up some more coincidences 
in thought and language between the oration and 
the Epistle. For instance, in 4 Mac 167 sqq. 
we are told that the martyrs in Daniel ‘endured 
for God’s sake; wherefore we who have the same 
faith toward God are not fo be grieved (pm 
xaderaivyte) ; it would be ufterly unreasonable for _ 
those who know godliness not to vesés¢ pain (dv6i- 
atacGat tots wovos).’? We recognize the language 
of Hebrews: 

MExpLs almaros avriKaTEerTHTE 
and the parallel with 
pay dAvydper (He 12°), 

Enough has been said to show that there is some 
connexion between the two writings. We now 
must ask the question, What is involved in this 
interdependence? The answer is not difficult. It 
has long been known that the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews culminated in the Maccabean story, and 
that parallels of language could be found between 
the Epistle and the Second Book of Maccabees. 
It now appears that the writer to the Hebrews, 
who is acknowledged to be in dependence upon 


| 2 Mac., had an Old Testament (with an apocrypha, 


if you like) which contained the Fourth Book of 
Maccabees as well as the Second; so ‘that the 
antiquity of the Fourth Book is no longer a 
matter of conjecture; it is a demonstrated fact. 
That is a real gain in the critical study of the 
Apocrypha. 
When we ask ourselves what difference of 
thought may be noted between the two writers, 
both of whom are strenuous advocates of martyr- 
dom, or, at all events, great admirers of the martyr 
spirit, we see that the most striking difference is 
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this, that where the Jewish writer says 
ahoparvres cis Ocov, 
the Christian substitutes ' 
apopavres cis Inootv, 


which is entirely in agreement with his theology 
throughout the whole of the Epistle. 


= 


Returning to the passage in 4 Mac, where the 
spectators of the struggle are said to be the world 
and the life of man, it will probably be felt that 
there is something wrong about 


6 tov avOpérwv Bios. 
What one would expect is not an obscure phrase, 
which is only, if correct, a duplicate of the onlook- 
ing xdécpos, but some expression of the interest 
which God Himself takes in the conflict. If we 
write the expression in the form 

5 tov dvuv Bios, 
we can easily correct it to 

6 GyOvLOS ; 
that is, to the deity who presides over the games. 
RENDEL Harris. 
John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. 


Entre (lous. 


THE eleventh volume of THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS has been published. The 
last volume is well on the way. 

The new volume carries the topics from Sacri- 
FICE to SuDRA. Its greatest words are SACRIFICE 
(ten separate articles), Saints AND Martyrs 
(eleven articles), SALVATION (nine articles), SECRET 
SocietiEs (four articles), Secrs (nine articles), 
SERPENT-WorsHIP (three articles), Sin (fifteen 
articles), SLAVERY (six articles), SouL (ten articles), 
STATE OF THE Deap (eleven articles), and STONES 
(four articles). Then there are great single articles. 
The article on the SaLvATION ARMy has been 
written by General Booth. The SAMARITANS are 
described by Professor W. J. Moulton, who has 
studied them on the spot. SAMARITAN SECTS are 
described separately by Professor Schmidt of 
Cornell. There are two articles on the SCAPEGOAT, 
there is a full account of ScHotasticism by Dr. 


on SEx has been written by the Arthur Balfour 
Professor of Genetics in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Two valuable articles, full and authorita- 
tive, follow one another, one on Socratism by Dr. 
Mellor, the other on SocroLocy by Professor 
Hobhouse. A remarkable article on the Hoy 
SPIRIT, running from page 784 to page 803, has 
been written by a comparatively young scholar of 
rare ability and enthusiasm, Mr. Birch Hoyle. 
Besides the article on SALVATION (Christian), Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick of Toronto has written one on 
SOTERIOLOGY. Both are fine examples of what 
we are wont to call ‘expetimental theology,’ and 
will make their mark on the thought of the future. 
Two articles for specialists and by specialists are 
StonE Monuments by Professor Macalister and 
STRANGERS by Sir P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

The biographies are numerous—perhaps more 
than in any previous volume. They include 


Mellone, and a most helpful article on ScteNncE by | Savonarola, Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, Sidg- 


Professor Arthur Thomson. The ScottTisH PHILO- 


soPHy is described by Professor Davidson, and | Spinoza. 


SENSATIONALISM by Principal Rees. SEMITES 
belongs of right to Dr. G. A. Barton, just as 
SETTLEMENTS does to Mr. Herbert Stead, and 
Srserra to Miss Czaplicka. The difficult article 


wick, Simon Magus, Socrates, Sophocles, Spencer, 
The last named article may possibly be 
described as the most valuable article in the 
volume. It is very long but not one word is 
wasted. For the author, Mr. E. E. Kellett, Master 
at the Leys School, Cambridge, went over his 
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manuscript again and again to remove every use- 
less epithet. The writer of this notice made 
recently a study of Spinoza, as thorough as he 
could command the time for, and found nothing 
to be for a moment compared with Mr, Kellett’s 
article for clearness and insight. 


FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Self-Suppression. 


1. Always, says Dale, the highest kind of work 
implies the renunciation of all thought of personal 
display. The artist who is anxious that you should 
see how perfectly he can paint, instead of being 
anxious to paint perfectly, is certain to spoil his 
picture. He will annoy you by wasting his power 
on the satin coverlet of a bed or on a velvet dress, 
instead of using it to tell the story which he is pro- 
fessing to place on the canvas. The speaker who, 
instead of trying to enlarge your knowledge, to 
awaken your sympathy for suffering, or fire your 
indignation against injustice, is trying to show how 
well he can speak, will be equally unsuccessful. 
He may, perhaps, win the admiration of foolish, 
half-educated people, but he will excite no real 
interest, will kindle no passion, will produce no 
deep and enduring impression: men of sense will 
call him an impostor. He will not be even heard 
patiently by an audience of any kind that is really 
in earnest about the subjects he is professing to 
discuss. Ornamental speaking — speaking which 
is nothing more than an exhibition.of intellectual 
strength, dexterity, and grace—may be well enough 
on. ceremonial occasions, at public dinners and the 
like; but when the minds of men are occupied 
with grave questions, speaking of that sort is hissed 
and howled down by a rough popular meeting, 
and is got rid of in an equally summary manner 
by the most cultivated and dignified assembly.} 


I Flaubert says of his WZadame Bovary that if it succeeded 
in giving an illusion it is because of the impersonality of the 
book. ‘That’s one of my principles; one mustn’t write 
about oneself (s’écrire). The artist should be in his work 
what God is in creation, invisible and all powerful. . 
And then art should rise above personal affections and 
nervous susceptibilities. It is time, by pitiless method, to 
give it the precision of the physical sciences.’ ” 


2. Self-effacement is not the negation of person- 
ality. It is its perfect complement. Individuality 


1R. W. Dale, Wine Lectures on Preaching, 59. 
2 A. McDowall, Realism, 100. 


and yet self-effacement, and the greater the person- 
ality the more thorough the self-effacement. We 
must guard against the danger of the strong will 
dominating the weak; we must watch against for- 
getfulness of our limitations. Like the Baptist, 
while we must take care to be a voice, that is, a 
real sound and not a mere echo, we must also take 
care to be only a voice, that is, the expression of 
such a personality as is summed up in the words, 
‘Not I, but Christ.’ 


4] It is a matter of common agreement that Shakespeare 
the Dramatist had a power that may be called infinite and 
hidden : infinite, because it is exhibited in a whole world of 
life: hidden, because it is exhibited only through the in- 
habitants of that world and never apart from them. But to 
add to this the words ‘impassive’ or ‘impersonal’ is a 
violent contradiction in terms. Activity and personality 
cannot be found anywhere in a higher degree than in 
Shakespeare’s combination of creative force and ingenuous 
artistic concentration. He does not, like Flaubert, treat 
men as he would treat mastodons or crocodiles for a museum 3; 
he does not stuff them with straw; what he puts into them 
is that which is in himself, the breath of his own vitality. 
So strong is the impression which he thus produces that 
critics like Dr. Brandes have believed it possible to trace in 
his works not only the movements of his spirit, but the actual 
footprints of his external life. Others, finding always in his 
characters exactly what they find in the characters of the 
wofld around them, imagine that there must have been, over 
and above all these, a Shakespeare of whose character no 
record is left, a Shakespeare who succeeded in concealing 
himself. But Shakespeare’s ingenuous concentration is the 
reverse of an attempt at concealment ; it is the negation of 
a pose, a self-disguise, an adopted point of view. If he 
had a wider and more comprehensive vision of human life 
than Byron or other poets, if he treated it more tolerantly 
and was more completely absorbed in the study of it, that is 
only to say that he had a different and a more intense 
personality. 

{| The best preacher, like the true artist, never obtrudes 
himself. What does the writer of /Jod or of Hamlet tell us 
about himself? Everything and nothing. On this subject 
Dr. A. B. Davidson held strong opinions. ‘When I say 
that the preacher should speak his own experience, it is not 
meant that he should refer to himself in illustration or let 
his own experience come formally into view. There is 
nothing more repulsive than egotistical preaching—references 
to one’s own deep experiences., Such things may tell once 
in a way. People will gape when they hear them even 
when repeated, but they would gape if you told them any- 
thing personal, though it were about your wife’s wardrobe or 
your children’s teething. A man may never allude to him- 
self and yet speak in such a way as to make men feel that 
everything he says has been graven deep by the pen of actual 
| experience on his own heart.4 
! x2 


3H. Newbolt, 4 Wew Study of English Poetry, 60. 
‘J. Strahan, Andrew Bruce Davidson, 189. 
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3. This is the paradox of power in the pulpit. 
We must, before all things, be ourselves ; and yet 
‘we must, above all things, suppress ourselves. In 
the order of nature’s gifts we must be ourselves ; 
we must yield to no temptation, which ambition 
or indolence sets before us, to be mere copyists 
of another man’s talents. But in the order of 
moral and spiritual life we must suppress ourselves. 


We must learn the meaning of that apostolic 
The man must be him- | 


thought—‘I, yet not I.’ 
self, but yet he must crucify self. For only thus 
can the fulness of his very self come forth. 
Galahad realized this when he cried, ‘If I lose 
myself, I find myself.’ If self-expression be a true 
instinct, the safe avenue to self-expression lies 
through self-repression ; for self-consciousness is 
the hindrance of all free expression, whether by 
pen or pencil or tongue. 


‘| The last counsel which I will give you as merchantmen 
in the business of the kingdom is this: you never help the 
business by advertising yourself. Self-advertisement is 
deadly in the ministry of the Lord Jesus. Puffy, showy 
paragraphs concerning ourselves and our work ; egotistical 
recitals of our powers and attainments; all forms of self- 
obtrusion and self-aggression—all these are absolutely fatal 

to the really deepest work committed to our hands. Our 

fellow-labourers know when our work is marred by self- 
conceit. The devil is delighted when he can lure us into 
self-display. Our own highest powers shrink and wither when 
we expose them to the glare of self-seeking publicity. They 
cannot bear a light like that, and they speedily lose their 
strength and beauty. I urge you to avoid it. Never tell 
people what a clever fellow you are. Never write a 
private paragraph to the newspaper giving its readers the 
same information. It was said of the Master whom we 
serve, ‘ He shall not strive, nor cry, neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets.’ 


It was the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it still? 


Of one thing we can be perfectly sure: when we display 
ourselves we hide our Lord ; when we blow our own trumpet 
men will not hear ‘the still small voice of God.’? 


He held the lamp of truth that day 

So low that none could miss the way ; 

And yet so high to bring in sight 

That picture fair—the World’s Great Light— 
That gazing up—the lamp between— 

The hands that held it scarce were seen. 


He held the pitcher stooping low 

To lips of little ones below. 

Then raised it to the weary saint 

And bade him drink when sick and faint. 
They drank—the pitcher thus between— 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


1J. H. Jowett, Zhe Preacher, 242. 


He blew the trumpet soft and clear 
That trembling sinners need not fear ; 
And then with louder note, and bold, 
To raze the walls of Satan’s hold. 
The trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


But when the Captain says, ‘ Well done! 

Thou good and faithful servant, Come, 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp, 

Lay down the trumpet, leave the camp !’ 

The weary hand will then be seen 

Clasped in those pierced hands, naught between. 


A TEXT. 
Acts vi. 4. 

The Rev. J. Stuart Holden, D.D., has gone 
Chapter by Chapter through the Bible, and under 
that title has published four volumes of devotion 
(Marshall Brothers; 21s. net). It is not the 
ordinary expositor’s volume. A text is chosen 
from chapter after chapter, and on that text a 
page (and no more than a page) is written. The 
writing is devotional rather than exegetical, but 
there is thought in it. The best account of the 
work will be given by the quotation of a page from 
one of the volumes: 

‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the Word.” 

‘Service for Christ involves nothing less than 
this. Its demands, alike with its issués, require 
that a man should give himself entirely to its 
activities. For if it is to be fruitful it can never be 
a mere overplus tacked on to the ordinary activ- 
ities of life. Its inner and outer spheres are here 
well defined. The secret life of prayer alone pre- 
pares and qualifies for the public life of ministry. 


’ And each of these is equally necessary in order to 


accomplish the glory of God. For while work 
without prayer is sheer presumption, prayer with- 
out work is mere fanaticism. 

‘ Power for service is not so much an acquisition 
as an accumulation. A man becomes strong for 
the ministry of the Word only as he devotes his 
entire life toward its fulfilment. To understand 
rightly the necessity of this preparation puts new 
emphasis on the giving of ourselves to prayer. 
For it is in prayer that motives are tested, ideals 
examined, plans adjudged, and relative worth 
revealed. As the mariner adjusts his compass 
before a voyage, so the servant of Christ prepares 


| himself for the ministry of the Word. 


‘Ministry, which is the expression and outcome 
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of life thus lived before God, may be of infinite 
variety, but is always a mediation of His Word, to 
others. For this the world hungers, and without 
this it perishes. It cannot but involve conflict 
and opposition from the great adversary, and can 
in consequence be sustained only as its inspiration 
is fed at the hidden springs of communion with 
God. But we fail entirely if we fail to “ give our- 
selves.”’ 


SOME TOPICS. 
A Plymouth Saint. 


One day in 1888, ‘under the heading of “A 
New African Explorer,” Zhe Zimes gave a brief 
account of Arnot’s travels: “His outfit was of 
the most slender character. He travelled practi- 
cally unarmed. He was almost everywhere re- 
ceived with friendly welcome by chiefs and people, 
who clearly appreciated his confidence. If he had 
any grievances, he never took the law into his own 
hands; he invariably appealed to native tribunals, 
such as they are, and never without recéiving 
practical justice. . Mr. Arnot struck north- 
west (of the Barotse) through that wonderful 
country of rivers, to Bihé. The hydrography of 
this strange region he has helped to unravel. One 
can stand almost on the very spot where rivers rise 
that flow north, south, east and west... . One 
thing he seems clearly to have proved, that 
Livingstone’s Leeba, coming from the north-east, 
is the real Zambesi, and not the river which comes 
out of Lake Dilolo.”’ 

Arnot died on May 15, 1914, at the age of 
fifty-five. His biography has been written by Mr. 
Ernest Baker. The title is Zhe Life and Ex,lora- 
tions of Frederick Stanley Arnot (Seeley ; 8vo, pp. 
334; 12s. 6d. net). 

What a book it is. Not a biography, it is an 
autobiography. Itis made of Arnot’s diaries and 
letters, with just the occasional sentence of con- 
nexion. To get the good of it there must be no 
skipping, and it is a ‘full’ book. If Arnot had 
been a Roman and not a Plymouth Brother the 
whole machinery of canonization would have been 
set going. His endurance in travelling, the dis- 
coveries he made, his stand for righteousness, his 
poverty, his courage, his progress, his miracles— 
all would have been shown in their marvellousness, 
and Father Damien would at last have been lost 
sight of in the glory of a greater saint. 


For courage take this: ‘Just as I was dropping 
off, I heard a prolonged ominous rustle among the 
dank grass and leaves that made my litter. I 
suspected that a snake, roused by the warmth of 
my body, was drawing closer. As soon as I awoke 
in the morning, I remembered my bedmate, and 
with one spring, cleared both bed and bedding. 
Then with the help of my boys I fished my rugs 
away, and after beating around with long sticks, 
out wriggled a deadly black mamba, some six feet 
long, which we quickly despatched.’ 

For poverty: ‘My poverty, I may say, is com- 
plete. My bed sheets and table-cloth, in fact 
everything saleable has gone for food. I am now 
living on the fag-end of a garden of sweet potatoes 
which I bought some months ago, on a basket of ~ 
rice I got as medical fee, and on a bag of native 
corn one of the chief’s head wives gave me as she 
was gathering in her harvest. I had given hera 
dress when I came. So I get along. The other 
morning I was lying in bed distressing myself on 
my scanty fare, having no sauce to sweeten my 
meal or my rice, the goats having dried up some 
months ago, and wondering when I was to get any, 
when, to my surprise, here comes a leg of beef 
from the chief. He had killed one of his six or 
eight small oxen, the last thing one would have 
dreamed of, as he thinks everything of his few 
cattle. This bit of fresh meat brought me round 
wonderfully. I went in for two meals a day, and 
lived high for three or four days. I am down 
again to herbs, however. In all things we have 
the privilege of being thankful to God and content 
with the things we have.’ 

And all the rest of the virtues of a saint might 
be illustrated equally well. Even the true St. 
Francis playfulness is not wanting. He sends 
delightful letters home to his children. ‘Tell Ray 
that coming up in the steamer we had six Sikh 
soldiers on board and they were all seasick, so 
that there were six seasick Sikhs.’ ‘Tell the boys 
that I heard of an asylum that had a ward in it 
for motor car madmen. A visitor was being 
shown round the asylum, and when he was brought 
to the ward for motor men he saw no one in it 
and was much surprised. But the attendant said, 
‘Oh! they are all here. There! Under each 
bed! Don’t you see them? Each one is mend- 
ing his motor car.”’ ‘Mr. Bailey [the teacher] 
has lots of funny stories. He has just told me of 
a boy who was asked to make a sentence with 


“toward” in it. The boy wrote “I tored my 
pants.” Another was asked to write a senterice 
with “boys,” “bees” and “bear” in it, thinking 
he would write about a bear stealing a boy’s 
honey. But lo! the sentence ran in the exercise 
book : ‘‘ Boys bees bare when they are swimming.”’ 


Church Music. 


The Rev. A. 5S. Duncan-Jones, M.A., has 


written a manual of Church Music for Dr. Sparrow- | 
Simpson’s Handbooks of Catholic Faith and Prac- | 
tice (Scott; crown 8vo, pp. 1x, 109; 3s. 6d. net). | 
“Once we travel,’ he says, ‘outside the universal | sans ; 
_ thought is incidental to the prophetic work he had 


Catholic plain-chant of the Church, the most suit- 
able source.to go to is the music of the country.’ 
Does he mean ‘Scots wha hae,’ and ‘Annie 
Laurie’? Does he wish us to follow after the 
Salvation Army band? Yes, that is his meaning. 


“Tn individual cases the secular association may be | 
But ‘after all was it not Wesley who | 
said: ‘“‘Why should the devil have all the best | 
_ not prevented from building on another man’s 


too strong.’ 


tunes?” Broadly speaking a folk-song element is 
invaluable ; because in the main they are whole- 
some, honest and direct, the children of the open 
air and not of the footlights or the Albert Hall. 
When we have composers who from childhood 
have been soaked in plain-song and folk-song, one 
may expect a brilliant renaissance of English 
Church music.’ 


In Arabia. 


‘It is a commonplace among students of Paul 
to represent his object in going to “Arabia” 
immediately after his conversion as seeking “a 
period of quiet for reflection.” ‘In the months of 


solitude in Arabia, his. soul alone with God, he — 
meditated on the revelation made to him, and his | 


distinctive Gospel took its shape.” ‘He went 
into retirement for the purpose of grasping in 
thought the details and the bearings of the revela- 
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tion he had been put in possession of, and when © 
he returned to mankind he was in possession of | 


that view of Christianity which was peculiar to 
_ himself and formed the burden of his preaching 
during the subsequent years.” 


‘The conception underlying this, the traditional | 


interpretation of Paul’s history, is that what is 
fundamental in his gospel and preaching was a 
rounded body of doctrine regarding Christ and 
His relations to men. His apostleship was the 
result of his thought, and necessitated by it. 
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‘We are, however, convinced that this reading of 
Paul’s Christian life is not only mistaken, but is 
mainly responsible for much of that mistrust of 
Paul which is characteristic of not a few among 
modern Christians. Many serious students can 
only see in him the destroyer or the perverter of 
the simplicity of the gospel of Jesus. Such, how- 
ever, have always interpreted the Apostle’s life by 
his thought, and not his thought by his life. But 
it is a mistake to consider Paul as primarily a 
theologian and secondarily a prophet of religion. 
The true view is that Paul is primarily and wholly 
a prophet of religion; and that his theological 


in hand.’ 

That quotation is from Zhe Master Builder, a 
study of the Life of the Apostle Paul, by James 
Mathers, B.D., O.B.E., of Bangalore, India (S.C.M.; 
crown 8vo, pp. 160; 4s. 6d. net). It is enough 
to show the independence of the author and the 
right he has to be independent. (But why was he 


foundation? His title is the title of Dr. Walter 
Lock’s well-known book.) 


The Mystical Artist. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill has often tried to make 
the average educated Englishman understand 
what mysticism is, and she never tried more 
earnestly than in the book which she has most 
recently written and which Messrs. Dent have 
published with the title of Zhe Essentials of Mystt- 
cism, and Other Essays (crown 8vo, pp. 245; 8s. 6d. 
net). Has she succeeded ? 

If she could prove that the authors of the books 
of the Bible, Old Testament or New, are Mystics, 
she would win her case at once. She deals with 
the New Testament in an essay on ‘ Mysticism 
and the Doctrine of Atonement.’ She does not 
prove it there. In that article there is nothing to 
prevent Dr. Denney, if he were yet with us, ‘still 
saying that ‘much of what appears [in St. Paul] to 
favour the idea of a mystical as going beyond a 
moral union is the language of passion, which has 
a poetic and emotional truth—a kind of truth 
which is necessary to religion—but which J/oses its 
truth the moment it is turned into prose. It is 
just like the language of passion in which the 
sacramental bread and wine are called the body 
and blood of Christ. No other language would 
satisfy Christian feeling. Yet they are mot the 


written about the mystical union seems to me as 
unreal as transubstantiation.’ 

Miss Underhill deals with the Old Testament 
more incidentally, and chiefly in the essay on ‘ The 
Mystic as’ a Creative Artist.’ Here also it is a 
matter of language. Let 
consider : 

‘What is the general method by which any man 
communicates the result of his personal contacts 
with the universe to other minds? Roughly 
speaking, he has two ways of doing this, by 
description and by suggestion; and his best 
successes are those in which these two methods 
are combined. His descriptions are addressed to 
the intellect, his suggestions are appeals to the 
imagination, of those with whom he is trying to 
communicate. The necessities which control 
these two ways of telling the news—oblique sug- 
gestion and symbolic image—practically govern 
the whole of mystical literature. The span of this 
literature is wide. 
less, yet infinitely suggestive, language of certain 
great contemplatives, to the crisply formal pictorial 
descriptions of those whose own revelations of 
Reality crystallize into visions, voices, or other 
psycho-sensorial experiences. At one end of the 
scale is the vivid, prismatic imagery of the Chris- 
tian apocalypse, at the other the fluid, ecstatic 
poetry of some of the Sufi saints. 

In his suggestive and allusive language the 
mystical artist often approaches the methods of 
music. When he does this, his statements do not 
give information. They operate akind of enchant- 
ment which dilates the consciousness of the hearer 
to a point at which it is able to apprehend new 
aspects of the world. In his descriptive passages, 
on the other hand, he generally proceeds, as do 
nearly all our descriptive efforts, by way of com- 
parison. Yet often these comparisons, like those 
employed by the great poet, are more valuable for 
their strange suggestive quality than for any exact 
parallels which they set up between the mystic’s 
universe and our own. Thus, when Clement of 
Alexandria compares the Logos to a ‘ New Song,’ 
when Suso calls the Eternal Wisdom a ‘sweet and 
beautiful wild flower,’ when Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite speaks of the Divine Dark which 7s the 
Inaccessible Light, or Ruysbroeck of ‘the un- 
walled world,’ we recognize a sudden flash of the 


creative imagination ; evoking for us a truth far | 


It goes from the utterly form- | 


us listen and then | 


greater, deeper and more fruitful than the merely 
external parallel which it suggests. So too with 
many common metaphors of the mystics: the Fire 
of Love, the Game of Love, the Desert of God, 
the Marriage of the Soul. Such phrases succeed 
because of their interior and imaginative appeal. 
We have numerous examples of this kind of 
artistic language—the highly charged imaginative 
phrase—in the Bible; especially in the prophetic 
books, and the Apocalypse. 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters. 

I will give thee treasures of darkness and hidden 
riches of secret places. P 

The Lord shall be a diadem of beauty. 

He showed me a pure river of the water of 
life. 

I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of 
many waters. 

I saw a new heaven and a new earth.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Walter devia Mare. 


Mr. de la Mare is one of our greatest poets, and 
he never falls below his greatness. It is true that 
he reaches a height in the lyric which he attains 
in no other kind, but he is never less than great. 

Into two volumes, beautifully printed and 
bound, a treasure for the lover of books, Mr. de la 
Mare has gathered all the poetry he desires to 
preserve, written since the opening of the century. 
Poems 1901 to 1918 is the title (Constable; 
27s. 6d. net). The first volume contains ‘ Poems: 
1906,’ ‘The Listeners: rgt2,’ and ‘Motley: 1918.’ 
The second volume is distinct; its contents are 


| ‘Songs of Childhood: 1901,’ and ‘ Peacock Pie.’ 


How can a choice be made? This is one of 


the Listeners : 


SILENCE. 


With changeful sound life beats upon the ear; 
Yet, striving for release, 
The most seductive string’s 
Sweet jargonings, 
The happiest throat’s 
Most easeful, lovely notes 
Fall back into the veiling silentness. 
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Even amid the rumour of a moving host, 
Blackening the clear green ‘earth, 
Vainly ’gainst that thin wall 
The trumpets call, 
Or with loud hum 
The smoke-bemuffled drum : 
From that high quietness no reply comes forth. 


When, all at peace, two friends at ease alone 
Talk out their hearts—yet still 
Between the grace-notes of 
The voice of love 
From each to each 
Trembles a rarer speech, 
And with its presence every pause doth fill. 


Unmoved it broods, this all-encompassing hush 
Of one who stooping near, 
No smallest stir will make 
Our fear to wake; 
But yet intent 
Upon some mystery bent 
Hearkens the lightest word we say, or hear. 


And this from volume ii. is out of ‘ Peacock Pie’: 


Nosopy Knows. 


Often I’ve heard the Wind sigh 
By the ivied orchard wall, 

Over the leaves in the dark night, 
Breathe a sighing call, 

And faint away in the silence, 
While I, in my bed, 

Wondered, ’twixt dreaming and waking, 
What it said. 


Nobody knows what the wind is, 
Under the height of the sky, 
Where the hosts of the stars keep far away 
house 
And its wave sweeps by— 
Just a great wave of the air, 
Tossing the leaves in its sea, 
And foaming under the eaves of the roof 
That covers me. 


And so we live under deep water, 
All of us, beasts and men, 
And our bodies are buried down under the 
sand, 
When we go again; 


And leave, like the fishes, our shells, 
And float on the Wind and away, 

To where, o’er the marvellous tides of the air, 
Burns day. 


Basil Blackwell. 


Annual volumes of poetry written by Oxford 
men and women have been appearing for some 
time. Three years’ work is now published in one 
volume: Oxford Poetry, 1917-1979 (78. 6d. net). 
The publisher is Mr. Basil Blackwell. Now Mr. 
Blackwell is not publishing these volumes merely 
as a commercial undertaking. He is himself 
keenly interested in Oxford poetry. He is himself 
one of the Oxford poets. It is fitting therefore 
that we should quote the one and only poem of 
his own which he has allowed entrance into this 
volume. It is printed in stanzas of two lines each, 
thus : 


With naked turf-plots three by six in symmetric 
precision spread 

You see, between its walls of red, the graveyard 
of the lunatics. 


But these lines are too long for our page. He will 


allow us to make four lines of the stanza: 


AT THE PAuUPER ASYLUM. 


With naked turf-plots three by six 
In symmetric precision spread 
You see, between its walls of red, 

The graveyard of the lunatics. 


No cenotaph or obelisk 
Holds memory in graven speech ; 
Sole epitaph accorded each 

A number on a painted disk. 


In nameless uniformity, 
With few to know and none to weep, 
While space allows, their freehold keep 
The men that God has made awry. 


And these within their straitened fold, 
Who nothing owned, were owned of none, 
Possess of all beneath the Sun 

What God and man could not withhold. 


So close they lie, a skeleton 
Might give his rotting friend a nudge 
And say, ‘If you or I were judge, 
We should not moulder here alone. 
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Lest we might harm our fellow-men, 
They prisoned us, and now exhaust, 
To speed a cosmic holocaust, 
The blood and gold they grudged us then. 


The world had seen less misery 

With us for prince and presbyter, 

Who sometimes knew the fools we were, 
And in our folly could not lie. 


But happier we who lived in scorn, 
And dying, passed from human thought 
Than they whose sophistry has bought 
The curses of a race unborn.’ 


Charles Whitby. 


Take this sonnet from Dr. Whitby’s new volume, 
The Rising Tide (Elkin Mathews; 5s. net) : 


LIFE AND WorRK. 


O, not for time but for eternity 

Live thou who wouldst of life’s true savour 
taste ; 
Spill not the goblet nor consume in haste 

What God Himself cannot restore to thee! 

The wings of chance, the wheels of destiny 
Await thy bidding; fools are they who waste 
In wanderings that.may not be retraced 

‘The hours that spell defeat or victory. 


s 


Build thou with the 


heights 
A fabric fair, substantial and sublime; 


A home for kindred ardours and delights, 
A refuge for the weak, and for the strong 
A fortress which the myrmidons of Time 
Shall fret with vain. assaults through ages 
long. 


strenuous patience on 


How is it, now, that a man who can write with 
a fine idealism like that can also write, and place 
first in his book, such utter and shameless realism 
as the ‘Song of the Rising Tide’? The one is 
poetry, the other is not. 


Eden and Cedar Paul. 
A pleasant and easy introduction to The Appre- 


ciation of Poetry has been written by Eden and 
Cedar Paul (Daniel; 2s. 6d. net), It does not 


profess to carry us far, but it carries us all the way 
of its profession. For it shows us how to enjoy a 
poem and even how to know it when we see it. 
The quotations are numerous. This is one: 


Tur Sons oF MARY AND THE SONS OF 
MARTHA. 


The Sons of Mary seldom bother, for they have 
inherited that good part ; 

But the Sons of Martha favour their mother, of 
the careful soul and troubled heart. 

And because she lost her temper once, and 
because she was rude to the Lord her 
guest, 

Her Sons must wait upon Mary’s Sons, world 
without end, reprieve, or rest. 


It is their care in* all the ages, to take the 
buffet and cushion the shock ; 

It is their care that the gear engages; it is their 
care that the switches lock. 

It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is 
their care to embark and entrain, 

Tally, transport, and deliver duly, the Sons of 
Mary by land and main. 


Lift ye the stone or cleave the wood, to make 
a path more fair or flat, 

Lo! It is black already with blood some Son 
of Martha spilled for that. 

Not as a ladder from earth to heaven, not as 
an altar to any creed ; 

But simple service, simply given, for his own 
kind in its common need. 


And the Sons of Mary smile and are blessed— 
for they know that the Angels are on their 
side. 

They know that in them is the Grace confessed, 
and for them are the Mercies multiplied. 


They sit at the Feet and they hear the Word— 


they know how truly the promise runs; 

They have laid their burden upon the Lord, 
and—the Lord, He lays it on Martha’s 
Sons. 
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